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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


+ 

M JULES GREVY died on Wednesday, the 9th inst., 

aged, according to the best accounts, eighty-four, 
but according to his own account, only seventy-eight. 
Although he had been President of the French Republic for 
eight years, and been twice elected, his departure leaves no 
gap in politics, and will be regretted chiefly by his own family, 
whom, however, he leaves rich. He was a consistent Liberal 
of the English Old Radical type, with all its feeling for legal 
equality, its respect for law, and its acrid distrust of persons 
who claimed privilege, especially social privilege. He was 
strictly honest, he was popular with the peasantry, and he was 
successful in his administration; but he had no ray of genius, 
no gift of eloquence, and no power of concealing a 
sordid kind of selfishness. He made few friends, if any; 
lived a poor kind of private life, occupied chiefly with 
shooting and billiards; and was so devoted to small domesti- 
cities, that when in 1887 his son-in-law, M. Wilson, was con- 
victed by opinion of jobbing in decorations and contracts, he 
refused to part from him, alleging, it is asserted, that he could 
not live without his grandchildren. He was an able man of 
the third class, and will have his niche in history as the only 
typical bourgeois who ever reigned in France. Even her 
Ministers have usually been of another type, Colbert, for 
example, having an eager and peremptory initiative. M. 
Neckar was rather like M. Grévy, but the great Swiss wished to 
make the fortune of the State, and M. Grévy to make his 
‘own. He looked for it, however, and found it, in parsimony, 
not theft. 








A great deal has been said of the cordial reception given 
this week in Munich to the German Emperor, but it does not 
amount tomuch. The Bavarians do not like the Prussians, 
Hohenzollerns included; they detest the cruel German dis- 
cipline, and they want to retain all the Home-rule they can. 
They are, however, fully sensible of the protection and pres- 
tige which the Empire secures to all Germans, and are willing 
to submit to all sacrifices, even that of being expended a 
little too liberally in the field. The cordiality of the Hun- 
garians displayed at the meeting of the Emperors at the 
Austro-Hungarian mancuvres, ending on Monday, is more 
important. The Hungarians were supposed to be less pleased 
with the Triple Alliance than the Austrians; but they now 
see in the German Army their buttress against the Slav. At 
a State luncheon at Goffritz on September 6th, the aged Arch- 
duke Albrecht warmly expressed his sentiments in favour of the 
German Army, and the Emperor William replied that it gave 
him “trué pleasure ‘to stay among brave Austro-Hungarian 
troops.” ‘ The Chancellors, General von Caprivi and Count 
Kalnoky, accompanied the Emperors to the meeting, and it 
is supposed that the new incidents arising in the East were 
fully discussed. What is more certain is that the two 
dynasties and their peoples are at present in warm accord. 








The truth about recent incidents in Constantinople appears 
to be coming out. The Sultan has been greatly impressed by 
the friendship of France for Russia, and has hastened to make 
friends with his enemy in the gate. That is to say, he has given 
Russia permanent permission to pass troops, and ships not 
being men-of-war, through the Dardanelles on their way to 
Vladivostock, without being detained. That isa privilege which 
Russia greatly wants, but which the rest of Europe could not 
use if it had it. He has also dismissed his Ministry, which 
was supposed to be anti-Russian, either on account of that 
proclivity, or because he suspected the Grand Vizier, Kiamil 
Pasha, of a plot against the Throne. The Sultan is apt to 
believe in plots, the fate of his two predecessors having made 
@ permanent impression on his mind, and he has arrested 
Kiamil Pasha. It is not ‘probable, however, that he has 
changed his foreign policy, though he is for the moment 
sullen with England about Egypt; and as, though a nervous 
bypochondriac, he is the keenest man in his dominions, and 
directs everything of importance himself, changes in the 
Turkish Ministry do not matter much. He loses Osman 
Ghazi, however, as his War Minister, and may feel that 
change, should the troops once more clamour for their pay. 


All Chili has now submitted to the Parliamentarians, who 
seem to be acting sensibly enough. They are letting their new 
army go home, and, relying on the Regular Army and Fleet, 
have dismissed Balmaceda’s creatures without inquiries into 
conduct, and are about tosummon a Congress to elect a Presi- 
dent and regularise their own acts as governing Junta. They 
have endorsed Balmaceda’s paper money, but have refused to 
sanction his contracts, and will, it is believed, raise a loan of 
£30,000,000 to make up the losses sustained by the State and 
by individuals. Nothing is known of Balmaceda’s where- 
abouts, and there is talk that he is hidden in some monastery ; 
but he is much more probably on his way to Europe, one at 
least of his steamers having left the harbour of Valparaiso 
just after the defeat, for an unknown destination. 





The text of the memorial presented to the Throne by the 
Tsung Li Yamen in regard to the anti-European riots in 
China, is given in the Times of Thursday. It was on this 
memorial that the Imperial Edict which we summarised a few 
weeks ago was based. The passage dealing with the causes 
which produced the riots is specially noteworthy. “The 
reason is this,” say the memorialists: “discharged soldiers 
and Secret Societies are to be found in every province along 
the Yangtse River. Anonymous placards are posted for the 
purpose of agitating and misleading the minds of the popu- 
lace, so as to find a favourable opportunity to create disturb- 
ances.” The Christians are declared to be good citizens, and 
their right to toleration is fully admitted. The memorialists 
end by begging the Throne “to order the Tartar Generals, 
Governors-General, and Governors of every province to pro- 
claim to the people, warning them not to listen lightly to 
rumours nor to make trouble. In case anonymous placards 
are written and rumours are fabricated to mislead the people, 
stringent and severe measures should be adopted to arrest 
and severely punish the authors.” These professions are some- 
times regarded as hypocritical, but we believe that they are in 
the main sincere. China must, of course, be made to under- 
stand that, come what may, the foreigners must be protected 
from outrage; but the European Powers should do nothing 
arbitrary or coercive. If they do, we may see the Manchu 
dynasty go under, and be face to face with a people of 
three hundred millions, in a stateof anarchy. That will not be 
at all pleasant for countries like England, Russia, and France, 
which “ march ” with China. 





M. Tricoupis, lately Premier of Greece, on Tuesday 
made a declaration of his views to the Paris correspondent 
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of the Times, obviously for publication. M. Tricoupis 
admits that he hopes to regain power, and acknowledges 
that if he regained it, he should use the Greek Fleet, 
now completed, to protect his countrymen still under 
Turkish domination. He should send it to Crete, for example, 
confident either that the Sultan, “for well-understood 
reasons,” would keep his own Fleet in the Bosphorus, or that 
the Greek Fleet would defeat it. Europe stopped interference 
before, but M. Tricoupis evidently calculates that, with half 
the Continent standing on guard against the other half, Greece 
would be free of European control, The programme is bold to 
rashness, but why does M. Tricoupis put it forward just now? 
Clearly as a hint to the two Alliances that Greece will join 
the one which gives her the Greek islands. M. Tricoupis, 
tired of reforming Greek finance, would like to be the Cavour 


of Hellas. 


The Czar’s Government grows fanatical in its policy of 
“Russifying Russia.” In addition to its deadly quarrel with 
its Jewish subjects, it is withdrawing privileges from the 
Finlanders, and sharpening the edicts against refractory Poles ; 
and it is about, it is said, to transport all Dissenters. It is 
proposed, says the correspondent of the Times at St. Peters- 
burg, to sentence to Siberia all Dissenters who convert 
Orthodox believers, and to debar all connected with the 
Stundist sect from village office, besides placing them 
under the special supervision of the police. Their children, 
moreover, are to be taken away, and brought up under 
Orthodox teachers in the only true faith. The proposal has 
not yet received the Czar’s sanction, but it is entirely in 
accordance with his known views, and with the policy of 
spiritual centralisation favoured by his present advisers. To 
men of our day, such persecution seems incredible; but it 
is not two centuries since our own ruling classes pursued 
exactly the same policy towards Nonconformists, while 
they treated Roman Catholics far worse. There seems 
to be a stage in the human mind when a dissident in 
religion appears to the majority a perversely anti-social 
being who should be cut off even from contact with the 
eommunity. That was undoubtedly the feeling which led 
Romans, whose first principle was a haughty toleration of 
all creeds, to persecute the early Christians. Journalists 
hardly understand how a Czar can sanction such proposals; 
but Alexander III. is not wiser, or better, or more of a states- 
man than Marcus Aurelius. 


The Census Bureau of the United States has just issued 
some tables which have a direct bearing on a pressing English 
question. ‘The urban population of the Union has grown in 
the ten years ending 1890 from 10,700,000 to 17,290,000,—an 
increase of more than 60 per cent. This rate of increase far 
exceeds that of the whole country, and can be explained only 
by one of two suppositions. Hither the whole of the immi- 
gration from abroad goes to the cities, or the cities are draw- 
ing in the country population. Americans believe that the 
latter is the case, and that the more energetic and better 
cultivated of the fifty-acre freeholders greatly prefer city 
life, with its thicker society, more frequent amusement, 
and better chances. We recommend that fact to the 
Daily News, as also the statistics of Canada, where the 
population hardly increases, though every one can obtain 
land at will. The truth is, that agriculture offers to 
labourers and small freeholders alike an exhausting, soli- 
tary, and monotonous life of labour, for rewards which are 
not dependent upon either energy, industry, or skill. The 
hop-growers of England have all those qualities, and capital 
besides, and this year expected a bumper crop. Then it 
rained for a month on end, and those who cleared expenses 
reckoned themselves fortunate. The defect is inherent in the 
business itself, and its unalterable conditions, not in the 
method of distributing the profits which so seldom come. 
That is no argument against a better method; but no method 
whatever will make educated men love field-work. ; 


During the week, further evidence of the rapacity of the 
minor Canadian officials has been produced before the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts. It is evident, indeed, that they 
believed the “boodle”—Anglicé “swag ”—which they extracted 
from the contractors to be a perfectly legitimate perquisite. 
The most important evidence was that of Mr. Dansereau, 
Postmaster of Montreal, and for many years one of the chief 





officials of the Secretary of State, who testified that he had 
gone to New York at the request of Mr. Chaplean, Secretary 
of State, to make inquiries in regard to the printing-presses of 
the establishments of Hoe and of Potter. He was told by Mr. 
Chapleau, he asserted, “to warn these New York manufac. 
turers that they must not pay anybody commission on con- 
tracts except the representatives of political organisations of 
the Conservative Party of Canada.” The witness gave to the 
managers of Messrs. Potter and Messrs. Hoe “ the name of the 
president of the French Conservative Association of Montreal, 
and also mentioned the Toronto Conservative Association as 2 
proper recipient of their contributions. They mentioned that 
that was the practice in Washington also.” The Senate Rail- 
way Committee has reported in regard to the Chaleur Bay 
Railway scandal; but apparently they do not recommend that 
the authors of the malpractices exposed shall be punished. In 
face, however, of a very scanty telegram, and the intricacy of 
the subject, we prefer to withhold all comment on the Report. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Trade-Union 
Congress was opened at Newcastle on Monday. Six hundred 
delegates were present, and these claim to represent 2,000,000 
working men and women in the United Kingdom. Mr. Burt 
was unanimously named Chairman. The first business of the 
Congress was to settle the method of voting to be adopted. 
Last year a system was agreed to under which one vote was to 
be recorded for every thousand constituents represented by 
a delegate, and paid for at so much a thousand. Ultimately, 
though not till after a very disorderly discussion, during 
which the Chairman was forced to ring his bell as if he 
were the President of the French Chamber, this plan 
was abandoned, much to the delight of the New Unionists, 
and voting by a show of hands adopted in its stead. We have 
commented on the significance of the decision elsewhere, but 
may note here that it caused a good deal of ill-feeling. One 
delegate very pertinently asked: “How do we know who are 
bond-fide delegates ?” The former system gave a certificate of 
competence to the delegate. The new one reduces the Con- 
gress in public estimation well-nigh to the level of a public 
meeting. It is impossible to tell how much or how little value 
to attach to its resolutions. 


Mr. Burt’s opening address was singularly able and high- 
minded. It is obvious that he is personally opposed to State 
interference, and has little belief in virtue by Act of Parlia- 
ment. He prefers, he told the delegates, “self-help and 
associated effort” to “State compulsion.” In regard to the 
problem of women’s work, he declared that “wherever a 
woman did the same work in quality and quantity as a man, 
she ought to ask for the same pay, and they [the trade- 
unionists] ought to support her, not only on the ground of 
justice and humanity, but on the ground of self-defence. 
Labour ought to be recognised as a whole; they did not want 
any classes or castes.” Strikes, though sometimes necessary, 
Mr. Burt considers “an ugly weapon,” apt to act like a 
boomerang, and recoil on the heads of those who use them. The 
notion of a universal strike he condemned. “It would hurt 
the innocent more than the guilty, and before they reached 
the point of wounding the capitalist either in his pocket or his. 
stomach, his two most vulnerable points, thousands of bread- 
winners and women and children would have suffered, and 
perhaps been carried to a premature grave.” Mr. Burt ended 
an excellent speech by reminding his hearers that “ it was not 
only the wealthy who had duties.” It seems at first sight 
somewhat of a doubtful compliment to praise an honest man 
for stating so plain a truth. As long, however, as the notion 
prevails that poor men are naturally saints, and rich ones 
naturally reprobates, such expressions as Mr. Burt’s deserve 
to be commended. 


The chief practical work of the Congress, if practical it can 
be called, consisted in discussing the Hight-Hours question. On 
Tuesday, a resolution was carried in favour of an international 
eight-hours day by 302 to 136, but not without a vigorous and 
able protest from Mr. Knight, of the Newcastle Boilermakers. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, however, at once carried a new resolu- 
tion prefacing the first, with words intended to make it clear 
that the United Kingdom would not be content to wait till 
the “autocratic Powers of the Continent ” had granted their 
workmen a legal eight-hours day. On Wednesday, an amend- 
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ment striking out “eight” and leaving the number of hours in 
the proposed universal labour-day undecided, was negatived 
by 323 to 129. Mr. Hall, of Hull, after this moved another 
amendment, declaring that any legislation adopted should be 
of a permissive character, which was carried by 242 against 
156. This reaction was, however, itself subject to reaction, 
and ultimately Mr. Keir Hardie carried by 341 to 73 a final 
resolution which declared “that legislation regulating hours 
of labour to eight per day shall be in force in all trades and 
occupations, save where a majority of the organised members 
of any trade or occupation protest by a ballot voting against 
the same.” We wish the delegates had gone on to tell us how 
they intend to enforce their eight-hours day. As the inhabi- 
tants of Spunky Point found, you may “ resolute till the cows 
«come home,” and yet get very little “forudder” if you are 
running contrary to human nature. 


A New York telegram of Thursday gives a curious quo- 
tation from the National Provisioner—an American trade 
journal —in regard to the manufacture of tin-plate. It appears 
that, owing to want of skill on the part of the American work- 
men, the attempt to set up tin-plate manufactories in the States 
is a failure :—‘“ The reason why we do not make tin-plate in this 
country is plain. We might as well ask why we do not make 
Bohemian glassware and French porcelain. It is because it takes 
skilled labour...... The American workman is clever, and 
learns quickly, but we have it on good authority that the per- 
centage of unsuitable tin-sheets received from the two 
American factories able to turn out any at all is so large that 
they cannot be worked at a profit. The manufacturers can- 
not account for the difficulty further than that the terne 
mixture does not adhere to the sheets of tin, but runs off like 
quicksilver from certain parts of the sheet, making it unfit 
for use.” The facts here disclosed show that England pos- 
sesses commercial resources in the hereditary skill of her 
workmen hitherto hardly calculated on. We fancy that a 
good many of the so-called mechanical processes are in reality 
as dependent on personal skill as the old handicrafts. 


The death of Mr. Charles Jamrach, which took place on Sun- 
day, leaves a vacancy in one of the most curious occupations 
in the country. “ The wild-beast man,” as he was sometimes 
familiarly called, had an establishment in the Ratcliff High- 
way, and here one might any day, and without notice, buy an 
elephant, a tiger, a couple of bears, and a coil of cobras, as 
easily as one buys rabbits or guinea-pigs. In days when fairs 
were great events in the country districts, the demand for 
menagerie animals was prodigious, and Mr. Jamrach never 
failed to have a large assortment of tigers and lions on hand. 
Latterly, however, the public taste has somewhat changed, and 
though there was always a good selection at Jamrach’s, the 
demand was not so brisk. A writer in the Standard declares 
that at one time they thought nothing at “the Highway” of 
buying four thousand pairs of paroquets, being sure of getting 
rid of them in a week, but that now such “ deals” are impos- 
sible. In more ways than -one, “ Jamrach’s” was an exciting 
place to visit. The passages between the two storeys of cages 
were narrow, and to walk down them was occasionally like 
running the gauntlet. Furtive paws were darted out between 
the bars, and made grabs at the passer-by, and one might find 
‘one’s coat-tails being “ hung on to” by a playful puma while 
turning round to ask a question. In spite, however, of this, 
“ Jamrach’s ” was, and no doubt is, a very attractive place. 





The Times of Thursday gives a very interesting account of a 
‘country-village museum established by General Pitt-Rivers 
at Farnham, in North Dorset. It is not a “rubbish-shoot,” 
but a really interesting collection of antiquities, and is 
arranged to illustrate the history of the district in which it is 
situated. General Pitt-Rivers has also opened a reading and 
recreation room at Tollard Royal, of a kind which deserves to 
be widely imitated. Asa rule, a village recreation-room is a 
very dreary place. That at Tollard Royal, however, is ina 
building part of which dates from the time of King John, 
and where “ beautiful Stuart oak-panelling” is to be found 
still decorating the walls. Besides, there are pictures 
arranged to represent the history of painting from its origin 
on Egyptian mummy-cases to the present day. The collection 
includes a Rubens, a Quentin Matsys, and a Tintoretto. In 
addition, there is a charming pleasure-ground, where a band 
entirely composed of labourers plays on Sundays, and where 





has been erected a statue by Sir Edgar Boehm, “The Savage 
Hunter.” The answer to the question, “Do the people 
come P” is most satisfactory. Last year’s books showed that 
6,500 people had been to the museum, 14,300 to the pleasure- 
ground, and over 3,000 to King John’s house, which was not 
open until May. The same names recur constantly in the 
visitors’ book, and the behaviour and order have been per- 
fectly satisfactory. Most assuredly General Pitt-Rivers has 
the right to be pleased with his work. 


May we make a suggestion to the managers of the 
Congress of Orientalists? It is evident that interest in 
their gatherings increases rapidly, and this year some of 
the papers read to them, especially the antiquarian papers, 
have attracted universal attention. Mr. Haliburton’s paper, 
noticed elsewhere, on “The Dwarfs of the Atlas,” Mr. 
Sterndale’s on “ Asiatic Traces in Polynesia,” and D. H. 
Schlichter’s on “The Indian Ocean of Antiquity,” and several 
others, have much of the charm of positively novel discovery. 
Would it not be possible, under these circumstances, to con- 
centrate the force of the Congress a little by asking each year 
for “special attention” at the next séance to a particular 
subject? Only those interested need attend to the request; 
but we might obtain a mass of information in 1892 on, say, 
“The Maritime Enterprise of the Asiatic Races ”—a most im- 
portant subject to historians—in 1893 on “The Early Relation 
between Asia and America,” and in 1894 on “The Probable 
Origin of the Chinese.” A Congress without a subject is apt 
to be like a Parliament without a Bill before it,—a collection 
of competent individuals reciting disconnected pamphlets. 
There are discussions now, but they are generally discussions 
between an expert and an audience not at all specially pre- 
pared, and on subjects occasionally of extreme minuteness. 





Mr. Osborne Morgan, in a letter published on Tuesday, 
again complains that the Captain of H.M.S. ‘ Espiégle’ should 
have helped President Balmaceda by conveying 3,000,000 
silver pesos (£120,000) to Monte Video. Admiral de Horsey ex- 
plained, however, on Wednesday that the Captain committed 
no offence, British ships-of-war being permitted, under 
regulations of ancient standing, to carry specie, either for 
Governments or individuals, whenever such carriage is not 
inconsistent with the public service. The rule is intended 
to serve, not to injure commerce, by allowing the transport of 
treasure, which is vital to business, at a time when the seas are 
unsafe. All specie would be sent in this way from Australia, 
if a hostile Russian fleet were cruising in the South Pacific, as 
nearly happened in 1855. We do not see why the British 
commander, being asked to convey treasure by the only 
Government of Chili recognised by his Sovereign, should have 
refused the profitable task. It was not his business to decide 
that the Chilian President, who, be it remembered, sent the 
silver for a strictly public purpose, the purchase of an armed 
steamer, ought to have left that particular parcel of specie in 
the Treasury vaults. The President might have been acting 
with strict legality, and we are not sure that, if he had the 
sanction of Congress, he was not within his powers. It was a 
bogus Congress, no doubt, but how is a foreign ship-captain 
to tell that ? 


The Times of Tuesday gives the details of the Canadian 
Census. The total for the whole Dominion is 4,823,344, an 
increase of about half-a-million, or 11'52 per cent. on the pre- 
vious enumeration. Naturally the Canadians are much dis- 
satisfied, and the Opposition have begun to ask with reason 
whether, in face of the figures, the present policy of commercial 
isolation should be adhered to. The natural increase in 
Canada is very large, the French settlers having gigantic 
families, and no less than 880,000 emigrants entered Canada 
during the decade; but the new Canadians have most of them 
fled to the United States. An analysis of the figures shows that 
the Maritime Provinces remained virtually stationary, and that 
Quebec and Ontario increased only by 9°59 per cent. Mani- 
toba, however, more than doubled its population, and so did 
Assineboia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan. British Columbia 
also showed an increase of nearly 90 per cent. These figures 
should make strongly for a policy of Free-trade. With Free- 
trade and the new commercial route to the East, the Dominion 
would become the emporium of the New World. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 94] to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
M. GREVY. 


A igs death of M. Grévy will excite little regret in 
France, and is of no political importance whatever, 
for he had long lost any hold he might have had on the 
affections of the people. He was not corrupt, and French- 
men did not believe he was; but the revelations which 
preceded his resignation showed that, like the majority of 
bourgeois Frenchmen, he was indifferent to jobbery in 
others, and that he was a selfish man, who held the con- 
tinuance of peace in his own household to be more 
important to him than any but the very first interests of 
the State. He was not a first-class man in any way, and 
not altogether an admirable one; but nevertheless, he 
played a great part in the making of modern France. It 
is probably due to him that the Republic has survived for 
twenty-one years, quite certainly due to him that it has 
presented a rather respectable and strictly businesslike 
character. It was intended, there is now no doubt, 
when the Constitution was prepared, that it should 
pave the way for a restored Monarchy, and that ad 
interim the President should always be a conspicuous 
and a ruling Chief of the State. M. Thiers was 
incapable of imagining any other réle for himself; and 
Marshal MacMahon, who succeeded him, was a great 
soldier who carried into the civil chair of state many 
of the ideas, and especially the ideas as to personal 
authority, of necessity present in acamp. M. Gambetta, 
had he been elected, would have been a democratic Cesar, 
being absolutist by right of his very capacities; but M. 
Grévy belonged to an entirely different type. He was an 
able man, and a cultivated one, but he was bourgeois to 
the bone, full of the traditional French dislike of per- 
sonal dignity—a feeling he repeatedly betrayed about 
the House of Orleans—he had resolutely resisted the 
creation of the Presidency, holding that the Chambers 
should govern and appoint the Executive from day 
to day; and when the Chair fell to him, he resolved 
that it should be only the corner-stone in the constitutional 
edifice. He would neither command, nor lead, nor per- 
form any function, except that of selecting Ministers, and 
carrying out the policy upon which they and a shifting 
majority in the Chambers might agree. Under great 
provocation, he adhered rigidly to this policy, and though, 
like other constitutional Kings, he intrigued for Ministers 
whom he personally approved, he never once, when they 
had been accepted by Parliament, refused to endorse their 
advice. He behaved as the servant of the majority when 
once it had been shown to exist, even when it demanded 
of him his own dismissal from an office of which he 
latterly greatly appreciated the charms, both in dignity and 
in emolument. He never made himself of any personal 
importance, and never addressed the people in his own 
name ; and the consequence was, that from the date of his 
accession, the “‘ power of the person” has ceased to be a dis- 
turbing influence in French political life. This was the 
more creditable to him because he had a certain decided 
vanity of his own, thinking himself much better acquainted 
with the people than his Ministers were, and because he 
had, like all Frenchmen of a certain type—the Swiss type 
—convictions cut out of granite and steel. France, since 
he was elected (on January 30th, 1879), has had no man 
of genius at her head; but then, also, she has had no 
absorbing personality, no soldier pining for glory, and no 
man of whom another Lord Tennyson could write that 
“only the devil knows what he means.” This special dis- 
turbing influence, the disturbing influence of all French 
history, has for twelve years been absent. 

M. Grévy did more even than this. He probably dis- 
liked the aristocracy by instinct, and, except in diplomacy 
and the Army, where they were more or less at a distance, 
he never willingly employed them. They made him and 
his household look too homely. He dreaded, too, the 
competition of very strong or very brilliant men, and 
he never summoned any to his side, unless we should 
count M. de Freycinet in either category. He cer- 
tainly liked and promoted that engineer; but then, M. 
de Freycinet, though he has considerable powers, and an 
especial daring in expenditure, dwarfs no one, and can, 
while governing everything, efface himself. If he had 
lived under a Monarchy, men would have said that Nature 





had intended him to revive in France the Colbert type of 
statesman. It must be added in justice, that M. Grévy 
probably believed that if the Republic was to be permanent, 
it must learn to be content with the administration of 
ordinary men, such as appear in every French Chamber 
by the half-hundred. He selected, therefore, “ plain men” 
for Ministers, using them up, it must be acknowledged, a. 
little unscrupulously, as if that kind of material did 
not cost much, and letting them make the best they 
could of their work,—or the worst. For example, though 
he understood finance well enough, he never used his 
influence to secure economy, or even to forbid that wild 
waste of public money to conciliate Deputies and con- 
stituencies which has been the worst omen for the future 
under the Third Republic. M. Grévy’s policy in preferring 
men of this kind, men fit to control great shops, railways, 
or large engineering works, has probably done France no 
good, as the intellectual level has sunk under the Republic ; 
but at least it has avoided all difficulties from personal 
ambition—the momentary Boulanger craze was no fault 
of M. Grévy’s—it has accustomed France to an absence of 
splendour at the top of affairs, and it has provided a never- 
failing supply of Ministers who, under the guidance of 
a most powerful permanent bureaucracy, do fairly well. 
The “ strong-fisted ” type of Prefect has disappeared, and 
the Army has not only shown no disposition to set up for 
itself, but has exercised no overt influence on the counsels 
of the Republic. It has probably made its influence 
secretly felt in certain crises, and once at least, when 
Boulanger was crushed, its tone affected the whole action 
of the State; but it has never been visible, and has even, 
almost for the first time in French history, accepted an 
active Minister of War who was only a civilian. The tone 
of legality and self-restraint imparted to the machine of 
State by M. Grévy had much to do with this, and must, 
supposing his object to have been the foundation of a 
placid, hard-working Republic, be carried to the credit of 
his sagacity in affairs. 

The puzzle about M. Grévy’s career was not his success, 
for he most effectively represented one side of French 
character, the side which comes out in every notary and 
man of business, but his fall. Why did he fall? Nobody 
believed him to be corrupt ; and though he would not have 
punished his son-in-law for misuse of his influence, he 
would have sent him on his travels for the remaining term 
of his Presidency. He did not wish to go; and we greatly 
doubt if, had he dissolved the Chambers, alleging that they 
had exceeded their powers, whether a plébiscite would 
not have exonerated him, though he had not attracted 
the electors quite sufficiently to induce them to in- 
terfere in his favour without his own incitement. We 
imagine that the directing classes were rather tired of so 
homely a pére de famille at the head of the State—M. 
Carnot, though he follows in M. Grévy’s steps, is more 
dignified—and that politicians rather sincerely disliked 
a President who made no personal friends among them 
except M. de Freycinet, and whom they thought at heart 
something of a trickster. He touched nobody’s imagina- 
tion, and nobody could rely on being protected by him. It was 
not that he was treacherous in the usual sense of the word, 
though he could show himself rusé in a high degree; but 
he regarded those around him as business acquaintance, 
did not care much about them, and if a Ministry fell 
which he had rather carefully put together, returned 
to his billiards without any personal pain for the fate of 
any Minister. We think it will be found, if his memoirs 
are ever published, that he had not many hatreds—one was 
for Gambetta, who was in all things his intellectual 
opposite—and still fewer preferences, but regarded all men 
with a slightly suspicious tolerance, as useful acquaintance 
who would one day be found out. That is the natural 
mental attitude of the French notary—and M. Grévy 
was from head to foot the French notary—and it 
does not conciliate mankind. Anyhow, after a singularly 
successful career, during which he had committed few 
mistakes and no offences, he found himself left with few 
supporters, and partly from disgust—for he must have 
benefited thousands—and partly because his permanent 
theory in politics, which he had maintained when it made 
him unpopular, required him to resign, he threw up his 
grand office and went into retirement. France will be 
governed by many worse men yet, and by few who, when 
tempted by power, will carry out so resolutely a self- 
denying policy to which they are only attracted because they 
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believe in a tepid way that, in the complexities of political 
life, it is the course least likely to inflict injury on the 

ople. Historians will probably think more of M. Grévy 
than contemporaries now do, for he was in one way a 
unique figure, a mediocrity who for eight years succeeded in 
governing France. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF LABOUR. 


T first sight, there is something very bewildering about 
A the doings of the Parliament of Labour. The dele- 
gates begin by unanimously electing a President who offers 
a strenuous if veiled protest against the New Unionism, and 
displays to the full the tone and temper of the old Societies. 
Next, they adopt a system of voting which turns the Con- 
gress into little better than a public meeting, and robs 
it of a great part of its significance,—a decided victory 
for the New Unionism. Then they deal with the Eight- 
Hours question, and allow themselves to be blown first in 
one direction, and then in the other, by conflicting tempests 
of opinion. A resolution is carried in favour of a universal 
compulsory Eight-Hours Bill. An amendment follows, 
however, which takes the whole sting out of this by making 
it permissive. Finally, yet another smendment is agreed 
to which asserts, first, that there should be a legal eight- 
hours working-day ; and secondly, that the majority of the 
workmen in any trade shall have the right to prevent its 
operation in their particular trade. ty , 

The explanation of the uncertainty of aim thus displayed 
by the majority of the trade-unionists is, we believe, to be 
found in the curious mixture of shrewdness and senti- 
mentality which characterises the English working man. No 
one who has talked intimately with the superior members 
of the labouring class can have failed to note the sort of 
double intellectual standpoint which they frequently adopt. 
As regards matters within their own immediate ken, they 
are hard-headed, practical, common-sense individualists. 
Outside these they are dreamy socialists. The man who, 
when speaking of the conditions which govern his own 
trade, under which he has acquired his own house, or which 
regulate his savings, is as clear-sighted and reasonable as 
possible, falls the moment he gets upon the general 
labour question, or “ the condition of the people,” into the 
slip-slop cant of the Fabians. His native common-sense 
and shrewdness are all kept for “the particular.” They 
vanish at the first sight or sound of Labour with 
a big “L.” He will allow himself to be worked into 
a fever-heat of indignation over the oppressions prac- 
tised in a particular industry, forgetting entirely that 
he is enduring quite as severe conditions himself without 
any special sense of hardship. Instead of his own 
experience making him take the hardened view, as might 
be expected, he is often as super-sensitive to stories of over- 
work as the softest-hearted of fine ladies. That this should 
at first seem unintelligible, is perhaps natural, but a 
moment’s reflection will supply the explanation. The 
ordinary man, when he considers his own trade, remembers 
the almost invisible limitations and compensations which 
tend to make his toil_endurable. When, however, he 
considers the labour of others, he dwells solely on the 
naked facts, and ignores the compensating conditions. 
His imagination cannot construct them, and apparently 
the argument that as he feels, so in all probability will 
men feel in other trades, does not strike home. That 
the working men are to be blamed for taking up this 
attitude, we do not for a moment desire to say. We are 
inclined, indeed, to think that it is the naturalone. Many 
so-called educated people experience much the same sort 
of feeling. Business men, for example, often wonder how a 
leader-writer on a daily paper can possibly endure his life. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, he endures it very well, and 
wonders whether life can be worth living when spent in 
the City from 11 till 6. No doubt educated people do not 
grow sentimental enough about other people’s hardships 
to desire to interfere by means of legislation with the con- 
ditions under which they get their living. This is, how- 
ever, to be partly accounted for by the fact that they and 
their neighbours are all pretty well off, and that there is no 
fear of actual starvation to quicken the sensibilities. The 
working man, however, lives so near the precipice, that he 
is specially nervous about those who are also close to the 
edge. Confidence in himself, and acquaintance with the 
path, make him disinclined to be personally timid; but 
his knowledge of the abstract danger renders him anxious 
that mankind in general should be provided with a 


hand-rail. Hence, we take it, comes the over-sentimen- 
tality for others, mixed with shrewdness and common- 
sense as regards their own particular affairs, which 
distinguished the delegates at the Congress. The resolu- 
tion finally adopted by them was exactly what might 
have been predicted as the result of this double attitude. 
The delegates voted for a universal eight-hours day, but 
allowed the members of each particular trade not to accept 
the law. This compromise commanded the support of the 
delegates because each man who voted for it was able to 
feel that it would set free a number of unfortunate slaves 
in other trades, and yet leave his own trade free to work 
as long as it liked. It provided, in fact, for the general as- 
piration in favour of socialistic legislation, and yet allowed 
a means of escape for the individual. It is, no doubt, a 
pity that the Congress should have bound itself to anything 
so vague and unpractical. Still, it does not, we believe, 
show that the working men are in any sense going to take 
a “header” in favour of Socialism. “The State shall 
manage our affairs,” is not their maxim, but rather, “‘ The 
State shall manage yours, but I'll manage my own.” 

But though we are able to find a modified amount of 
satisfaction in the result of the controversy over the Eight- 
Hours question, we can find none whatever in the other 
principal act of the Congress,—the resolution adopted as 
to the system of voting. If we wished the Congress ill, 
and desired to see workmen stultify themselves, we should 
applaud the system under which one delegate is given as 
much power as any other, and the voting is taken by show 
of hands. Since, however, we are sincerely anxious that 
the Trade-Unions should maintain their position and 
authority, we look upon the decision of Tuesday as nothing 
less than suicidal. We have no desire to support either 
the Old Unionists or the New in the controversy. That 
is quite another matter, and need not enter into the present 
discussion. What, however, we do desire is to see the 
Trade-Unions endow their Congress with sufficient autho- 
rity to make its decisions upon practical questions really 
of moment. This can be done only in one way,— 
by making the public feel that the Congress is really 
representative, and that a majority of its members can be 
relied on to speak for a majority of the working men. 
Now, how can this end be best accomplished? Surely 
not by practically allowing any body calling itself a 
Trade-Union to send delegates in proportion to the mem- 
bers it claims to include. The plan agreed to at Liverpool 
last year was to allow one vote to be recorded for every 
thousand constituents represented by a delegate. In this 
way, a guarantee was obtained that the voting should really 
represent the working men. Under the present system, 
however, that of a mere majority of the electors present, it 
is impossible to attach any real significance to the votes. 
They may mean a great deal, or they may mean nothing, 
according to the composition of the majority. As one of the 
members of the Congress asked, how can we tell whether 
the delegates are bond-fide representatives, unless they 
submit to some such test as that devised by the Liverpool 
Congress? That the majorities are and will be largely de- 
lusive under the new system of a show of hands, is, we think, 
proved by the fact that it is supported by the New Unionists. 
If they can show immense numbers of bond-fide members, 
why should they mind the plan of giving a vote to every 
thousand constituents ? If, however, as is often alleged, 
their boasted numbers are fictitious, and they are largely 
bogus combinations—heads without bodies—it is easy to 
see why they favour the new scheme. It hides their naked- 
ness, and gives them a preponderance over the old-fashioned 
Unions. That this view will ultimately press itself upon 
the chief trade-unionists, we do not doubt. The New 
Unionism, like most other things, will come in for a period 
of reaction, better counsels will prevail, and we shall once 
more see the Congress restored to its former position. 
Formerly one could rely upon the decisions of Congress 
being what they professed to be, expressions of opinion on 
behalf of so many hundred thousand men. Now, however, 
no such value can be attached to them, and the Trade- 
Union Congress has ceased to occupy its former position 
as a true Parliament of Labour. 





THE EXHILARATION OF FRANCE. 


4 te complete success, so far, of the French Autumn 
Manceuvres appears to be admitted on all hands, and 





is important to Europe because of the effect it will exert 
upon general French opinion. The manceuvres in other 
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countries do not in that sense matter much. In England, 
the general community hardly notices them; and in 
Russia, outside the divisions actually employed, and the 
districts in which the troops operate, the manceuvres may 
be said to be invisible. Eighty or a hundred thousand 
men go through a whole campaign in Western Russia, and 
the Centre and South are only aware that the Czar is busy 
with military inspections. In Austria, the manceuvres are 
to all but the military class gala-shows, in which great 
persons shine in great entertainments, their professional 
results being left to professional judgment; and in 
Germany, the conviction that everything military will 
go right is too fixed to admit of the doubt which is 
the foundation of interested watchfulness. The French 
people, however, watch their manceuvres with excite- 
ment, as tests of the efficiency of their preparations ; 
and this year they are delighted, for their permanent 
fear of being unready is, in part at least, removed. 
They do not, of course, understand details any more 
than the English do, for conscription teaches the privates 
drill, not war; but they see that their Army can be rapidly 
mobilised ; that huge divisions can be moved as rapidly 
and certainly as in Germany—in one instance sixty thou- 
sand men were collected by railway as if they had been a 
brigade—that their commissariat works when taxed on 
the great scale; that their Generals can handle great 
masses of men; that their soldiers display exceptional 
powers of marching—purchased, we fancy, from casual 
notices, at a rather high price in the way of invaliding— 
and that their artillery is more than ample, and in efficient 
order. The organisation, in short, is visibly good, and 
consequently the self-confidence of Frenchmen is rising 
high. It had already been raised by the new impression 
that France had found a great ally, who, whatever his 
motives, has recognised that his interests and those of France 
are substantially the same; but it was still damped by a 
lurking fear as to the efficiency of the Army. The average 
Frenchman does not doubt that his officers are admirable, 
his conscripts daring, his Generals men of high capacity 
for war; but he does doubt the perfection of the total 
organisation. He is impressed almost unduly by the 
machine-like perfection of German arrangements ; by the 
terrible facility with which the Berlin Staff moves its huge 
masses; by the certainty that if a German army invaded 
France, it would be an army which worked like a loco- 
motive, in which every wheel and crank would be in its 
place, and which would go forward with a kind of 
automatic force. The tradition of 1870 is the tradition 
of an invading machine which could not be stopped or 
impeded or broken until it had reached Paris. To find 
their own Army perfect in the same “ German ” qualities, 
to see that it also can act like a great instrument silently 
obeying the noiseless commands of the telegraph, is a real 
relief to Frenchmen, a proof to themselves that their 
growing confidence in the revival of their strength is 
justified by facts. They feel irresistible again, or at all 
events the equals of any possible opponents; and that 
feeling is, from the nature of the people, an essential 
ingredient in their happiness. 

It is also, we fear, a great ingredient in their readiness 
for action. Frenchmen, as their successful rulers have 
always known, have in them two qualities which the ex- 
ternal world does not consistently recognise, but which 
influence them far more than many of their more apparent 
peculiarities. The world calls them audacious and sanguine 
and governed by ideas, given to emotions, childlike, and 
capricious to the utmost degree consistent with sanity ; and 
the world is right enough; but they are also something more. 
They are the best mathematicians and the coolest men of 
business in the world, calculate profits with mathematical 
precision, and will undertake nothing which does not pro- 
mise to yield a clear result within a definable time. You 
cannot betray a French firm into a wild project, or induce 
a French crowd at the doors of a theatre to give up its 
column formation. Frenchmen want in all the, daily 
transactions of life to be sure that they can do a thing, 
and that it is worth doing. And they are, as a nation, in 
a strange way, and considering their individual hardihood, 
to a strange degree, timid. They expect their moments of 
weakness to be used as opportunities by their foes. They 
must always stand ready to resist a rush. We venture to 
say that their enormous sacrifices during the past twenty- 
one years—sacrifices the extent of which is even yet not 
realised abroad—have been resisted and even criticised so 





little, mainly because they feared that without them they 
might be conquered again. The millions were paid substan- 
tially for protection. The sacrifices have been defensive 
sacrifices even more than sacrifices made in the hope of 
releasing their lost provinces, or regaining their primacy 
among the nations of the world. To be relieved of ‘this 
chronic apprehensiveness by the condition of their Army is 
a mighty relief, and to be relieved of it just when, as they 
think, they have found a great ally, and are therefore 
perceptibly stronger everywhere, in Portsmouth as in 
Constantinople, exhilarates them, and so restores their 
self-confidence, that this year, for the first time since Sedan, 
they have ventured so to arrange their great manceuvres 
that they would, if they were a treacherous people, be a 
menace to Germany, demanding remonstrance or a great 
show of force on the other side. Nobody, they think, will 
now, in the face of the manceuvres, attack France for 
anything done within her own territory ; and whether they 
shall attack any one or not is at last a matter for their 
own discretion. 

We do not mean to say that this change of temper, 
which seems to us conspicuous in all recent French acts, 
will hurry on the great war. The memory of 1870 is pro- 
bably far too keen. The generation which fights, it is true, 
knows nothing of Sedan, not one private soldier in the pre- 
sent French Army having then been born, and not one 
non-commissioned officer so much as enlisted; but the 
generation which governs bore arms in that great conflict, 
and was sobered once for all by its result. No French- 
man over forty will enter upon the great war with 
a light heart, or without a fear that all he has done 
in the way of precaution may prove ineffectual, and 
that France, so far from triumphing, may be defeated, 
deserted, and dismembered for all time. The Frenchman 
of that age has gone through too much for levity. The 
directing class, we may be almost sure, unless provoked by 
a sudden fear of invasion, or thrown off its balance by 
promises from Russia, will wait on still, declining to run 
without new cause the most serious risk ever encountered 
in the history of modern Europe. The adventure, con- 
sidered as an adventure, is too great for the mature, 
especially as success would bring a soldier to the front, 
and probably give them all an unsympathetic master. The 
peasantry, too, are as opposed to war in the abstract as 
ever. They do not want to expend their sons even for 
Alsace-Lorraine, or to make France first in the world, and 
they do specially want to make money to an extent only 
possible in peace. The drastic taxation of the twenty 
years, the huge loss on the Panama Canal, so tranquilly 
borne because nearly the whole of it fell on peasants, and 
the falling rate of interest on all stocks, have made them 
ravenous for profits, and full of the desire to replenish 
exhausted hoards. They will have nothing to do with any 
foreign enterprise, including, as we believe, Egypt, and 
think of the great revanche rather as a man thinks of 
something to be done when he has retired than as an 
immediate operation. Nevertheless, an armed man is 
quicker to quarrel than an unarmed one, and a nation 
which knows itself ready for a war, and believes it has 
an ally, will plunge into war far more readily than 
one which at heart believes that war would mean a hardly 
to be resisted invasion. The mood of France was that of 
a rather depressed bourgeois; it is that of a soldier con- 
fident in his arms, proud of his uniform, and though not 
exactly truculent, quite unwilling that lookers-on should 
be under any delusion either as to his courage or his 
strength. In that mood, an untoward event may pre- 
cipitate the great struggle almost before men are aware 
that it has occurred, and strangely as Europe has been 
protected for twenty years, untoward events are never 
outside the range of possibilities. 





THE WORKING OF THE McKINLEY ACT. 


ITHERTO the ultimate result of Protective tariffs 

has been something very different from that which 

was expected of them. They have always failed to pro- 
tect. It is, therefore, with no little interest that the prac- 
tical working of the McKinley Act has been watched. 
The measure was framed with extraordinary care and 
solicitude, and if any system of Protection was ever going 
to succeed, it was felt that it would be this one. It is 
the final flower of the political creed which declares that 
the resources of a country can be developed, and its wealth 
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increased, by Government interference at the Customs 
House. The upholders of this view assert, in a word, 
that if the conditions are properly understood, and the 
machinery is adjusted with the requisite nicety, a fiscal 
scheme can be arranged which will be far more beneficial 
than Free-trade. Those who drew the McKinley Bill had 
a fair field and no favour. They were not hampered 
by Treasury requirements, for it was conceded at the 
outset that Congress was not to be asked to pass a Revenue 
Tariff. ‘The good of the people,” was the motto of Mr. 
McKinley, Mr. Reid, and their followers. At the pre- 
liminary inquiries, every trade and interest was allowed to 
have its say, and tariffs were raised or lowered, and excep- 
tions made, in order to prevent the shoe pinching any 
industry. Even enemies of McKinleyism had to admit 
that the trouble taken and the ingenuity displayed were 
enormous, and, as we have said, it was felt on all sides 
that if any tariff could protect, it would be that which bore 
the name of Mr. McKinley. 


Yet no sooner is the first batch of statistics published, 
than it becomes evident that once again Protection has 
failed in its object. It is the old story. Protection has 

driven trade into somewhat different channels, has raised 
' prices to the consumer, and has forced him to use 
a worse article. Taken as a whole, however, the McKinley 
Act, with all its elaborate provisions, its multitude of 
provisoes, and its bristling schedules, has failed to ex- 
clude the pauper labour of Europe. It has fined the 
American consumer, and has divided that fine between 
the State and the capitalist-producer; but it still allows 
the foreigner to “pillage” the Republic as largely as he 
pillaged it before. The statistics from which these con- 
clusions are deduced have been collected and published by 
the New York Associated Press. The figures dealing with 
Germany were given a week or two ago; those connected 
with the United Kingdom were published in New York on 
Tuesday. The net result is to show that while the ex- 
ports of the United Kingdom in certain places show a 
marked falling-off, yet the totals for the last three months 
of 1891 for which figures are obtainable, show an actual 
increase over the figures of the same months of the pre- 
vious year. The months referred to are January, February, 
and March; and, in addition to being the latest complete 
returns obtainable, they may also, it is alleged, be regarded 
as the best for comparison since the Bill came into effect. 
“Tn 1890, during those months, the rush to get goods into 
America before the Bill came into effect had not begun, 
and this year the same months represent a period when 
the rush, except in regard to tin-plate, was over, when the 
large stocks hurried over in the closing months of 1890 
were presumably exhausted, and when business may be 
supposed to have been in a more normal condition than at 
any time since the passage of the Bill.” The facts thus 
stated are astonishing enough. They appear, however, 
even more remarkable when examined in detail. It is 
ehvious from them that one of the chief results 
of Protection is to give the cream of the trade to 
the foreigner, and to leave the skim-milk to the so- 
called “ protected” country. No doubt the foreigner is 
to a certain extent inconvenienced, for a mixture of cream 
and skim-milk might very likely suit him better. What is 
important to note, however, is that he does not greatly 
suffer, because he keeps the most lucrative branch of his 
trade not only intact, but is even able to develop it. The 
reason is a simple one. The rich and luxurious classes in 
America, tariff or no tariff, insist on having the best 
article in the market. Accordingly, the demand for 
“superfines” does not fall off, but only that for the 
common goods. But we expect it often happens that 
those who have been accustomed to buy common English 
goods, and who now have to buy common American, are 
not satisfied. They find the price rather higher, and the 
quality not so good. Accordingly, many of them resolve 
to have English hosiery or cottons or linens, or whatever 
it may be, at any cost. But their accustomed quality 
1s not to be found in the market. These persons then 
join the ranks of those who buy “the best,” and hence 
the demand for the highest goods is well supported. 
But it may very likely happen that it is proportionately 
more profitable to produce the expensive goods than those 
of an inferior quality. Competition is much keener and 
fiercer in the lower grades than in the higher, and there- 
fore a slight gain in the latter may compensate for a con- 
siderable falling-off in the former. Again, a manufacturer 








considers his manufactory as a whole, and sets one de- 
partment against another. Hence, keeping the high-class 
American trade may enable him to lower his lower-class 
goods, not enough possibly to get under the McKinley gate, 
but quite sufficiently to catch other markets. We fancy 
it is on these lines that is to be found the explanation of the 
remarks made to the representative of ‘The New York Asso- 
ciated Press” by a Leeds manufacturer. ‘“ We have done,” 
he said, “a large trade for the last twenty-five years with 
America, both in the better and medium makes of goods. 
Since the new tariff came into force, we have ceased making 
the medium or cheap kinds of fabrics, and have given our 
attention to lighter cloths, for which we can do a brisk 
trade, despite the tariff. For heavy goods, however, we 
cannot get a market, and we have abandoned their manu- 
facture so far as the American markets are concerned. For 
light weights, mixed and fancies, we have still a brisk 
demand, and in this respect our sale has not been affected. 
For spring goods we are as busy as ever. Americans 
cannot compete with us in style, quality, or price in light 
goods. For common goods, such as serges, tweeds, and 
cotton warps, we stand no chance with the present tariff, 
and there is an end of this class of trade so far as 
America is concerned. Other markets, however, have 
been found, Canada taking more than she did.” In 
other words, McKinleyism does not exclude the products 
of the foreigner, but only decrees that they shall be of 
a particular quality. Bradford appears to have been 
very hardly hit in its staple trade. Yet, oddly enough, 
even here there are compensations. Comparing July, 1890, 
with July, 1891, it appears that “exports of machinery 
had increased from £11,157 to £14,845, and those of silk 
yarns from £2,506 to £16,763.” At Dundee, as at Leeds, 
the result has been “ to cause manufacturers to use much 
smaller-sized yarns, and to send to America much higher- 
priced goods.” 

But though the manufacturers of the articles chiefly 
affected by the McKinley Tariff retain what may turn out 
to be the most lucrative portion of the old trade, it must, 
of course, be admitted that there has been a very great 
falling-off in many categories. In certain cases the export 
has fallen 60 per cent. As a compensation, however, other 
industries show remarkable gains. Tin-plate, for instance, 
has doubled, and unmanufactured wools, with an increased 
duty, have largely increased. Hemp and flax, with a de- 
creased duty, have doubled, and drugs, also with a decreased 
duty, have nearly doubled. “These articles,” says the 
American Consul-General, “ reduce the average of decrease 
in the whole volume of exports from Great Britain very 
materially, and, taking them in connection with those 
articles which have been added to the free list under the 
Tariff Act, the exportation of which has largely increased, 
it would appear that there is no great paralysis of trade 
between our country and this.” That is, the McKinley 
breakwater lets in as much sea as did the former fiscal 
mole. It will be said, no doubt, that these cases of 
an increase in exports are due to reductions of duty. 
We imagine, however, that this is not the sole explanation. 
We spend many millions a year buying American produce. 
Something has got to go back. Gold—it will be said; but 
gold, unless hoarded, is only a token, and soon comes 
back clamouring for goods. Hence, products bought, 
sooner or later demand products in exchange. We used 
to pay in woollens and cottons. This, however, is stopped, 
and therefore we pay in something else,—apparently drugs, 
tin-plate, and wool. Taken as a whole, then, it is evident 
that the McKinley Tariff is not going to do us very much 
harm,—or, at any rate, not nearly so much harm as people 
imagined. It produces a great waste of wealth to oblige 
things to be manufactured in America which could be 
much better manufactured elsewhere; and since wealth 
is international, we are sufferers in common with the 
Americans. Still, for us there are compensations, and we 
can, at any rate, feel that the Americans take the major 
part of the burden on themselves. The Protectionists have 
devised a very cumbrous and wasteful way of collecting a 
revenue for the greater part of which they have no use. 
That, not the ruin of Europe, is the final verdict on the 
McKinley Act. 





THE GROWTH OF CONFIDENCE IN NAVIES. 
A FEW years ago, a wave of opinion flowed over Europe 
beneath which all confidence in Navies seemed to 

be submerged. The day of fleets, it was said, had passed 
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away. They could not stop the march of modern armies ; 
they would not be allowed by opinion to bombard mari- 
time cities; they could not, under the Treaty of Paris, 
seriously impede trade ; and science would soon enable the 
defence to annihilate attacking fleets. There was a torpedo 
to be made against which the largest ironclad would be as 
powerless as a dingey against a shell. That wave of 
opinion has again receded. Science has done very little 
to make fleets useless, though it has invented the torpedo, 
and has so impaired the simplicity of maritime architecture, 
that it is very doubtful whether the elaborate and costly 
machine, delicate as a scientific balance and complicated as 
a chronometer, can be handled successfully in action by any 
brain whatever. The great armies cannot march on water ; 
the bombardment of Alexandria dissipated the humani- 
tarian illusion; and the immense expansion of Colonial 
enterprise, Austria being now the only European Power 
without Colonies—for the Russian dominion in Further 
Asia still remains in all its conditions a Colony—has com- 
pletely counterbalanced the partial, we had almost written 
the imaginary, new security of commerce. It happens, more- 
over, that in the Mediterranean, where all Powers are more 
or less in collision, and where, therefore, everything bearing 
on armaments is scrutinised, everything is seen to depend 
upon ships. If Spain had a fighting fleet, Spain would be 
a Power. Italy, which has grown steadily as a fighting 
Power for twenty years, would be the safest of States if 
she could defend her coasts, but if she cannot, sinks in 
practice to a Power of the third rank, living in immi- 
nent risk of being cloven in two. The possession of 
a fleet by Greece may, as M. Tricoupis has this week 
publicly intimated, give her the whole of the islands now 
in the hands of Turkey, and perhaps even change the 
destiny of Constantinople; while the access to the Medi- 
terranean which Russia is demanding for her Black Sea 
Fleet would, it is felt, alter, and alter for the worse, the 
position of every other Power. It is not merely that she 
could “ rush” Constantinople by water, for she can do that 
now, but that she could almost dominate Greece, compel 
an increase in the Austrian and Italian Fleets, and keep 
England permanently on guard, at great expense both in 
money and national enmities, over her position in the 
isthmus which shuts the gate to India. All the Powers 
now, too, have transmarine possessions from which they 
could be cut off, and all see clearly that if an enemy holds 
the sea, those possessions, even if they are as splendid as 
the Moorish Empire belonging to France, must be tem- 
porarily abandoned. 

The estimate of the practical efficiency of fleets has, 
therefore, risen again, and the history of the Chilian War 
will increase the upward tendency. Nothing was more 
notable in that war than the direct value of the command 
of the sea at every point of the contest. It gave to those 
who possessed it, money, time, and the freedom to select 
their own battle-ground. The Parliamentarians were 
superior at sea, and therefore they could, and did, take 
possession of the best revenue-yielding districts, and there 
as in an island, for Northern Chili is hardly accessible by 
land, quietly organise a sufficient fighting force. They 
arrested the revenue of Chili from customs, they 
hampered the communications of Balmaceda with the 
outer world, they stopped his supplies of munitions, 
and finally, they safely planted on his coast an army 
which, small as it was, he was as much bound to get rid 
of as a duellist is to get rid of a bullet in his body, and 
forced him to risk an operation which ended fatally for his 
cause. The Parliamentarian fleet of Chili did, with one 
exception, all the things a fleet is expected to do; and 
because it did them, Balmaceda is a fugitive. Had it been 
but a little stronger, it would have done also the one ex- 
cepted thing, have captured and held Valparaiso weeks 
before the new army landed, and thus in all probability 
have enabled its partisans in Santiago, who are now 
believed to have included all the clericals, to effect a 
rising. The fleet, in fact, conquered an interior which it 
could not reach. It is said, we perceive, in explana- 
tion of the result, that Chili is a narrow, long-drawn 
country, with a disproportionate extent of seaboard ; 
but we fail to perceive how that statement affects 
the facts. Chili is a hundred and fifty miles broad, 


and the Parliamentarian ships could reach nothing five 
miles from the water. Every modern country, including 
even Russia, has a great extent of seaboard. Every modern 
Treasury is dependent to a great extent on Customs duties. 





Every modern people is interested in sea-borne trade, and 
every nation suffers heavily, it may be in money or it may 
be in prestige only, by the sequestration of its Colonial 
estates. The loss of Algeria, Tunis, and Tonquin 
would be seriously felt by France, and she could 
not keep them a month if her fleets were once driven 
into port; nor could Russia keep her possessions on 
the Amour, which, the fleet once destroyed, would be 
instantly “rushed” and populated by the Chinese. There 
is no corner of earth where, if the British Fleet could 
attain the position it held in 1813, Great Britain would not 
be felt to be one of the most formidable of fighting 
Powers. Lord Minto is forgotten now; but Lord Minto 
in 1811 availed himself of this superiority to sweep every 
European flag out of: Asiatic waters, and might, had he 
chosen, have helped himself to every island and every 
maritime Kingdom watered by the Indian Ocean or the 
two Pacifics. Napoleon was master of Europe, but could 
protect or acquire nothing divided from him by a mile of 
water, any more than the Sultan of to-day, though seated 
astride on two continents, could keep a vestige of authority 
if a British fleet in the Dardanelles clove his Empire in 
— He might as well try to wrestle with a bullet in his 
iver. 

It may be said that all this is perfectly well known, and 
always has been known; and that is true enough as far 
as experts are concerned, but it is not true of the public. 
They remember the Fleet or forget it, as events and 
reviews occur. At ordinary times they think of it as the 
great machine which guards the “silver streak,” and so 
keeps these islands safe; but of the infinity of work it 
performs all over the planet, they know absolutely nothing. 
They never from tradition refuse money asked for on account 
of the Fleet ; but they have not the slightest idea how greatly 
the present Ministry has strengthened and is strengthening 
the Navy, where is the danger of the new marine artil- 
lery, or why the Admiralty is growing so alarmed at its 
deficient supply of recruits, that it is sending recruiting 
parties into all likely places, as the Army used todo. They 
will not and do not attend, and although this inattention 
has a certain advantage, inasmuch as it leaves the experts 
free, it has also the disadvantage that no Minister who 
asks anything for the Navy is sure of general support. 
He may get his vote if he is decided enough, but he gets 
it at the price of a certain unpopularity for his Ministry, 
which can then be accused of increasing outlay without 
having, as the phrase runs, anything to show for the 
pressure on the taxpayer. Nothing can be worse than the 
half-hearted way in which successive Governments have 
dealt with the question of protecting the great stores of coal 
—-stores as vital to the Navy in the event of war, as stores 
of food to a garrison in the event of a siege—or more 
timid than the method of dealing with some inevitable 
demands for an increase in the pay of certain classes, both 
of officers and men. If the country only realised what the 
Navy is to it, there would be no trouble; but the country 
will consider only when some event brings the Navy pro- 
minently before its mind. The end of the Chilian War 
has been such an event, and we trust it will not be 
speedily forgotten, for there is no country in the world 
which in time of war may not suffer as Balmaceda has 
suffered at the hands of an effective fleet. One cannot, 
for example, exactly sail to Pekin; but the man-of-war 
which stops the grain-boats upon which the populace of 
the Chinese capital depends for food, is as much and as 
directly coercing Pekin as if the capital stood upon the 
seaboard and was being shelled. It is arms as well as 
armour which the country possesses in its ships, and to 
grudge anything necessary to keep them in the highest 
state of efficiency is weak statesmanship. 





GENERAL BOOTH’S FARM COLONY. 


*. BOOTH is fond of forlorn-hopes, and 

the first impression derived from a walk over the 
land which he has purchased for his Farm Colony near 
Leigh, in Essex, is that he has unnecessarily undertaken a 
great deal of up-hill work through a mistaken selection. 
Indeed, if it were not for the great advantage which a 
frontage to the River Thames will give him, in cheap 
water-carriage to London, there could scarcely be any hesi- 
tation in condemning his choice. The farms, five in num- 
ber, consist of 1,250 acres, about four hundred acres of 
which are arable, and the rest more or less rough pasture, 
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marshes, saltings, and plantations. Some of the arable 
land is a nice loam on a gravel sub-soil; but nearly all the 
pasture is a stiff clay, even on the surface. The marshes 
are not the least valuable portion of the estate, as they are 
useful for grazing; but the saltings are almost worthless, 
and the rough pasture, most of which slopes steeply 
towards the Thames, and is so broken as to look more like 
seaside cliffs than cultivated land, is of very poor quality. 
We are informed that the estate, or at least the Hadleigh 
Castle and Park portion of it, was sold by the Duke of 
Manchester, in 1866, at £60 an acre. We imagine, how- 
ever, that the estate then included a great deal more of the 
arable land, which is of greatly superior quality where 
it approaches the village of Hadleigh. Otherwise it 
was extremely dear, even for the times of high land- 
values. The cost of the land purchased for the Sal- 
vation Army, including all expenses, was about £20 an acre, 
and considering how large a proportion of it consists of 
pure clay pasture and saltings, it cannot be considered 
cheap, as prices are now. There may be two hundred 
acres of the land suitable for spade-husbandry, the kind 
of farming which will best afford an abundance of re- 
munerative work for a great number of people ; but nothing 
could be less suitable for such an undertaking than the 
stiff clay which underlies most of the surface, and which 
has no covering of more kindly soil in a considerable pro- 
portion of the area. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the estate now appears in its worst aspect, as it has 
been badly neglected for years, and has been allowed to 
be overgrown with weeds and coarse grasses, except on the 
best portions. Moreover, an experienced fruit-grower has 
declared the apparently hopeless clay side-hills, which 
for the most part slope towards the south, well suited for 
the growth of fruit, with which, accordingly, they are to 
be planted shortly. The planting in soil of such a con- 
sistency, so broken, and so full of weeds, would be too 
costly for an ordinary fruit-farmer, but will prove less 
formidable to those who have a superabundance of cheap 
labour at their command. We can readily imagine, 
therefore, that a year hence the Farm Colony will present 
avery different appearance from that which it shows to-day. 
To bring the estate into a state of thorough cultivation will 
be a very arduous task, and a very costly one too; but the 
Farm Colony is not expected to pay, for some years at any 
rate, and General Booth will do a good work in rescuing 
from a degraded condition some hundreds of acres of 
English soil, while he is restoring the manhood of his 
social outcasts by means of steady and health-giving labour. 

Possession of the estate was not obtained until May 
last, and already considerable progress has been made in 
fitting it for its purpose. About a hundred and fifty 
men from the London refuges are employed, helping local 
workmen to construct the necessary buildings, getting in 
the crops of corn purchased with the land, and cultivating 
the cabbages, beet, potatoes, and roots planted in the 
spring. Several capacious and well-ventilated dormitories 
have been finished, and a well-fitted kitchen is nearly 
complete, as well as a hospital, at some distance 
from the dormitories. Among the other buildings in 
course of erection are the bath-house, laundry, and re- 
sidences for the officers of the Army who will be required 
to superintend the colonists. A spacious plot of ground 
is laid out for the “ barracks ” or “citadel,” and buildings 
for reading and recreation will be provided as soon 
as possible. The sites of the dwelling-houses are well 
chosen. Situated on high ground, they command a 
charming view of the estuary of the Thames and the sea, 
which is rendered highly interesting by the ships that are 
constantly passing. A wharf, on an arm of the Thames 
which runs along one side of the estate at a short distance 
from the main channel, is nearly finished. From it a 
steam-tramway is to be laid up to the central portion of 
the estate, where market-gardening and other industries 
will be carried on. Thus there will be connection by steam- 
transport on the estate, and by barges on the river, with 
the Salvation Army’s wharf at Battersea. Surplus produce 
from the colony will be sent to the London wharf, and 
thence to the City colonies or to markets, while manure 
and other requisites will be brought back to the land. 
Until recently, the men employed in the colony have slept 
in the farmhouses and barns on the estate, and in tents. 
For some time, only men will be accommodated, officers’ 
families excepted ; but later on, dwellings for men with 
families will be erected, and work will be provided for 





numbers of women and children. The buildings erected, 
or planned for speedy erection, will accommodate six 
hundred men, who are to be at work in the colony 
as soon as the dormitories are ready for them. Ulti- 
mately a much larger number will be employed, as 
various industries, such as brick-making, carpentry, 
cabinet-making, boot-making, tailoring, and baking, will 
be carried on,—the last three for the supply of the 
colonists only. This reminds us of one advantage 
which we have not yet credited to the estate,—namely, the 
existence of plenty of brick-earth upon it. Probably 
basket-making will be added to these industries, as 
some of the land, we understand, is suitable for the 
growth of osiers. The main object will be to make the 
colony self-supporting in respect of food and clothing. 
Sufficient corn, vegetables, fruit, meat, milk, butter, and 
cheese for home use will be produced, and the surplus will 
be sent to the town refuges and to markets. There is 
already a large herd of dairy-cows on the estate, as well as 
bullocks, sheep, and a surprising number of geese, which 
are being fattened for Michaelmas. The milk of the cows 
is partly used by the colonists, and partly made into butter. 

We do not know whether the men at present employed 
at Hadleigh were picked from the mass frequenting the 
London refuges, or whether they were sent down without 
selection ; but there are among them more capable-looking 
men than we expected to see, and fewer of the shiftless 
wrecks of humanity who are supposed to make up the mass 
of the “submerged tenth.” Most of them, indeed, were 
hardly to be distinguished from regular farm-labourers or 
builders’ men. We are glad to learn, too, that they havé 
worked fairly, and that their conduct has been almost 
uniformly good, though there was one narrow escape from 
an outbreak. This speaks well for the control which 
the few officers have over the men, as well as for the men 
themselves. In the dormitories, each occupied by thirty 
to forty men, in separate beds, there is no superintendence 
at all during the night, and none appears to have been 
required. Equally striking is the testimony of a resident 
of Leigh who occupies a public position, that although 
many of the men from the colony visit the fishing-village 
after their day’s work is done, he has not seen one drunken 
man among them. Possibly the colonists have not much 
money to spend in drink, but they are allowed something 
for clothes and other necessaries, in addition to board and 
lodging ; and as they are paid according to their efficiency, 
some of them must have a fair amount of pocket-money. 
It is pleasant to believe that the men have been improved 
in moral as well as physical health by their country life, 
steady work, and wholesome food. 

“Major” Stitt, who is at present in command of the 
colony, is very obliging in affording information to visitors, 
though his patience must be tried by the number of persons 
who call upon him, busy man as he is. In answer to the 
important question whether the men employed in the 
various industries that are to be established will be kept 
on permanently or not, he says :—‘‘ We shall endeavour 
to pass them on to situations as quickly as possible.” 
This is as it should be, for the chief value of the colony 
will consist in its use asa means of securing fresh waifs and 
strays from a life of idleness or vice, and training them to 
habits of industry. It is pointed out in “ Darkest England,” 
that one use of the Home Colony will be to train men to 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits, in order to fit them 
for the colony over the sea; and it is highly desirable that 
those engaged in handicrafts should be only sojourners 
also, and not permanent residents, in the colony. Another 
satisfactory arrangement will be the reception of women 
and children. The weak point in the German and Dutch 
system of labour colonies is the exclusion of the men’s 
wives and families, who are accordingly, in many cases, 
dependent on public or private charity, while their proper 
bread-winners are employed in those establishments. A 
very interesting piece of information was brought out by 
our inquiries concerning the men now in the colony. 
Seeing some of them engaged in harvesting, and others in 
hoeing, the natural conclusion was, that men who had been 
agricultural labourers would be seleeted, as far as possible, 
to send from the refuges to the colony; and one of the 
officers was asked if this was the case. “Only one man 
in the colony,” he replied, “has been a farm-labourer. 
In fact, we scarcely ever find that any of the men who 
come to our refuges have been farm workmen.” This is a 
remarkable fact, and one which reflects great credit upon 
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the farm-labourers, as it appears to show that very few of 
the men who migrate from the country to London become 
members of the “submerged tenth,” or, at any rate, of the 
lowest grade of that body. On the other hand, it was not 
pleasant to learn that many of the men have been soldiers or 
sailors, although it is not surprising that people who have 
not been trained in any kind of employment on the land, 
unless in their youth, should be more shiftless than others 
as a rule. Intemperance, of course, is found to be the 
most common cause of destitution; and one of the most 
hopeful features of Mr. Booth’s experiment at Hadleigh 
will be the favourable opportunity which it will afford him 
of weaning men from evil habits. We shall watch the 
progress of the experiment with much interest, and with 
a lively hope of its adding largely to philanthropic ex- 
perience. 





THE NUN’S STORY. 


5 ie most important blank in the “Plain Tale” on 

which we commented last week has been filled up, 
and “ Miss ” now becomes “ Miss Golding.” We 
have further to confess that our first impression of the 
story was an incorrect one. We believed that it had 
been invented by some ingenious person, and palmed 
off upon the Times at a season when the most wake- 
ful editor might be liable to nod in view of the 
difficulty of making up his paper. It is not so. 
The heroine turns out to be a real person, and the 
gentleman in whose company she left the convent is 
Moreover, the Assistant-Superior of the 
convent gives an account of what took place which invests 
the story with a much more reasonable air than originally 
belonged to it. It was natural enough that Miss Golding 
should write to her solicitor to fetch her away from the 
convent, and natural enough that he should himself cross 
the Channel to remove her. Nor was there much that 
was improbable in his account of the interview with the 
Superior. No serious attempt, as we said last week, seems 
to have been made to prevent Miss Golding from going 
where her fancy took her, and the only thing which called 
for explanation was the scene in the corridor, where the nuns 
were found struggling—apparently—to retain their unwil- 
ling companion. It turns out that what they were really 
struggling to retain was her nun’s habit. The statement 
of the Assistant-Superior is that what the community 
disliked was her leaving the convent in the habit of anun, 
and in the company of a gentleman. Considering how 
quickly scandalous stories grow up in connection with 
convents, and how readily they find credence among “ anti- 
clerical” Frenchmen, this was not an unreasonable feeling. 
Probably had Miss Golding been in a less excited state, 
she would have shared it, and would have saved the nuns 
the labour of endeavouring to remove her habit. 


Miss Golding’s own account of her convent life is 
evidently quite genuine, in the sense that she fully believes 
that what she recounts actually took place. We have 
never read a narrative which conveyed this conviction 
more strongly. Had it been invented, some pains would 
have been taken to give it probability, and the parts 
which constitute a complete exculpation of the conventual 
authorities would have been suppressed. Her main reason 
for disliking the convent seems to have been the hard- 
ness of the life. “It is work, work, work, all day, 
and in a way which people in the outer world cannot 
have any conception of...... When school is over” — 
teaching was Miss Golding’s special duty—* you have to 
scrub floors, wash linen, iron, cook, make the beds; it is 
nothing but labour, labour.” That nuns are not idle, is 
no news to us; but it seems to have been news—and bad 
news—to Miss Golding. One practice, however, which she 
says was imposed on her, is certainly hard to understand. 
Not only does she complain that she was “ obliged:to say 
prayers for hours ;” she further alleges that she had to re- 
peat them while she was teaching her pupils in the school. 
How a teacher is to repeat a prayer at the same time 
that she is giving a lesson, we confess is beyond 
us; nor do we see why the community, who must pre- 
sumably have profited by the reputation of their school, 
should have made any such rule. One thing at a time is 
arule of the religious as well as the secular life. What*we 
are inclined to think is, that Miss Golding misunderstood 
some advice about ejaculatory prayer, or about making time 
for prayer in the middle of her work, and translated this 








into an impossible order to repeat her prayers at the same 
moment that she was teaching her pupils. . 

The most significant thing in Miss Golding’s narrative is 
her description of the “ mysterious influence” the place had 
upon her. When her brother-in-law came to see her, she 
says, she was “ dying to leave ;” but it does not appear that 
any obstacle was put in the way of her leaving. Indeed, it 
is pretty evident that, as the Assistant-Superior feelingly 
says, she was “not a good nun,” and the point where she 
most failed was probably her relations with the community, 
—her temper, the Assistant-Superior calls it. But when 
the opportunity of leaving was given, and her brother-in- 
law stood ready to take her away, she “felt compelled to 
say, ‘I am not disposed to go yet.’” The natural explana- 
tion of such a state of mind is hysterical excitement ; and 
when once this has been suggested, all the other charges 
are accounted for. Take, for example, the description of 
the conventual punishments :—‘“ Punishment consists in 
what is called ‘ sore-throat.’ Some decoction is given you 
in your food, you do not know when or where, and this is 
continued. Your throat gets parched, the next day you are 
feverish, the following day dizzy ; the cold settles on your 
lungs; you take to bed, and then you are told to prepare 
for death.” As every act of disobedience was punished by 
this prolonged process, and as we may fairly assume that 
Miss Golding was often disobedient, the larger part of her 
life must, according to her own belief, have been spent in 
finding that a cold had settled on her lungs, and preparing 
for death. We suppose that there are people so strangely 
constituted that they see no improbability in all this— 
in a convent. So long as the scene is laid in one 
of these terrible places, there is nothing that strikes 
them as out of keeping. To us it seems precisely what 
we should have expected from a nun who, when she was 
dying to leave, felt compelled to say, “I am not disposed 
to go yet,” and who triumphs in the thought that she has 
got out alive when, as her vows were renewed yearly, there 
was really nothing to keep her from doing so. ‘ You are 
under an illusion,” the Superior told her on one occasion ; 
and this seems a very fair account of her state. Or, if her 
condition is to be set down to the “ mysterious influences ” 
of the convent, it comes to much the same thing. These 
influences existed seemingly for no one else; they were 
special and peculiar to Miss Golding. When only one 
member of a community is affected in this remarkable 
way, it is safest to suppose that they have their source 
in herself,—that she is a patient rather than a victim. 

It would not be worth while to dwell on a case of 
this kind—one which we can well believe involves con- 
siderable suffering to the person chiefly concerned, who, 
it seems clear, views everything through an exaggerating 
medium—if it were not for the singular state of mind in 
which a certain section of Englishmen habitually live as 
regards not only convents and conventual life, but 
also Roman Catholics and Roman Catholic life. They 
would probably admit that when they meet Roman 
Catholics in the flesh, they are in appearance remarkably 
like Protestants. They have the same affection for their 
families, the same desire that their daughters or sisters 
shall be happy, and the same disposition to resent any 
injury done to them. But the class of persons we have in 
view must also believe that these appearances are entirely 
deceptive. The Roman Catholic father or brother is really 
made in quite another mould from the Protestant. He 
may seem to care for his daughters or sisters, but 
in reality he is indifferent what becomes of them s0 
long as his priest tells him it is all right. He 
allows them to go into convents, though he must 
know that a convent can be nothing but an abode of 
physical misery or moral degradation, and he resists and 
resents every effort on the part of his Protestant fellow- 
citizens to unbar the doors of the prison-house in order to 
let in the free light and air of heaven. ne and all of 
them, that is to say, take the side of the oppressor against 
the oppressed, notwithstanding the fact that the oppressed 
are their own relations. No doubt in the old days 
there were forced vocations and family arrangements, but 
even then those who drove their daughters and sisters 
into convents had no motive for being careless of their 
comfort when they were there. And now, when the un- 
willingness of parents to part with their daughters has 
become one of the commonest difficulties to be got over 
when a girl first thinks of becoming a nun, the notion that 
they would acquiesce in all the misery attributed to the 
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religious life by people who know nothing about it, and, 
unfortunately, are quite ignorant of their own ignorance, 
would seem too absurd for belief, if the existence of such 
a craze were not occasionally forced on our notice. 








WOMEN UNDER AN AGNOSTIC REGIME. 
HE women who think themselves “emancipated,” or who 
desire to be so, will not thank Mr. Frederic Harrison 
for his speech of Saturday night in: commemoration of 
Auguste Comte. It contained little not recognised as part 
of the social teaching of his sect; but Mr. Harrison has the 
power of giving sharp edges to old thoughts, and his words 
bite. The ladies who like not law will think themselves 
wounded in the house of their friends, Influenced by a mis- 
reading of the signs of the times, on which we have said a 
word below, many of them have grown accustomed to decry 
Christianity, to which alone they owe their present position 
of freedom, as hostile to their claims, and to look for aid in 
their purposes only to those who are not chained to an ancient 
superstition and do not reverence that fetish, a written record 
of God’s dealings with-man. Mr. Harrison, however, is as 
emancipated from superstition as themselves, and has, if 
possible, less reverence for the ancient record. He has 
substituted for a personal God the idea of. Humanity at 
large, for the opinion of Christ the opinion of Comte, 
and for Christian law his own deductions from the history 
of mankind. Yet he is as opposed to the view of the 
“emancipated” ladies as any Catholic priest. With a 
severity which in the priest would be denounced as insolence, 
he tells the women who seek for masculine careers not to be 
“abortive men ;” that they are intended “by body, mind, 
feeling, and character, to play a different part;” that their 
true sphere of action is the home; that they cannot be rivals 
of men in the same lines without the destruction of all that is 
highest in them; and that “the cry in the present day for 
the emancipation of women, for complete freedom for every 
adult individual, male or female, for the abolition of all 
restraints preventing any adult living his or her own life 
at his or her private will,—such anarchic cries involve the 
destruction of every social institution, and of every virtue. 
The State, the Church, the nation, industry, social organisa- 
tion, and law all rest upon fixed rules, which are a standing 
contradiction of this claim of universal personal liberty from 
restraint. Society implies the control of individual license, 
and the claim is one for absolute individual license. Women 
must choose either to be women or abortive men. When men 
and women start as competitors in the same fierce race, as 
rivals and opponents instead of companions and helpmates, 
with the same habits, the same ambitions, the same engross- 
ing toil, and the same public lives, women will have 
disappeared. Society will then consist of individuals dis- 
tinguished physiologically, as horses and dogs are, into male 
and female specimens ; ‘family’ will mean groups of those 
who chose to live in common, and ‘home’ will mean places 
where the groups collect for shelter.” These sentences are the 
very embodiment in their eloquent lucidity of the old teaching, 
and will seem to hundreds of women of the new opinions at 
once foolish and insulting. They will declare Mr. Harrison 
as “ Oriental” as Moses, and as belated as St. Paul, and pro- 
bably ask indignantly how he would like, instead of being a 
most popular lecturer on religion and society and the future 
of man, to be a mother anda nurse. Yet in all their indigna- 
tion there must be something of dismay, for if Mr. Harrison, 
as the last product of completely emancipated yet civilised 
and systematic culture and thought, can be thus hostile to 
their claims, what have they to expect from average men of 
the old opinions, who are still the vast majority, and who, as 
they well know, give to those claims nothing but that form 
of courteous hearing which is compatible with blank denial 
and complete prejudgment ? 


It is a moment for many women, of whom a section, how- 
ever perverse, are heartily in earnest, and entirely disin- 
terested, almost for despair; and we would seize it to ask 
them gravely why they expected anything else. Mr. Har- 
rison, of course, only gives to the long-known and formulated 
ideas of his sect a certain terse vigour of expression; but if 
all the disbelievers of our day, the men who have substituted 
science for religion as the ultimate guide to action, were as frank 
of utterance as he is, one-half of them at least would express 








upon his subject precisely the same ideas. They might, and pro- 
bably would, express diverse views as to the best way of enabling 
women to “complete their destiny” and fulfil their allotted 
functions in life, but they would almost all describe that 
destiny in the same terms, and limit those functions in pre- 
cisely the same degree. Life would be as “dull” for women 
under an agnostic régime as under the “ dying” clerical sway, 
which perhaps is not moribund at all. Of all the odd fancics 
which have within the past thirty years seized upon enthu- 
siastic and aspiring women, we know of none so odd and so 
melancholy as their idea that, if only they could be rid of 
Christianity and its prejudices, they would in some more or 
less complete degree be set free of “bondage.” That—unless, 
indeed, by “bondage” some of them mean, what we do 
not attribute to them, bondage to the moral law—is the 
exact reverse of the truth. The moment Christianity dis- 
appears, the law of strength revives, and under that law 
women can have no hope, except that their slavery may be 
mild and pleasant. In the absence of religion, instinct rules; 
and the instinct of man is, that women were meant to be, and 
shall be, his agreeable aids in contending with the miseries, 
real and apprehended, of human life; and for that end he will 
make laws which may be wise or foolish, humane or cruel, the 
laws of Europe or the laws of Asia, but will in any case, and 
under all circumstances, be laws entirely inconsistent with 
the feminine claim to complete emancipation. The entire 
history of mankind proves that, even the history of Rome, 
where the patrician lady possessed most of the legal rights 
which the “emancipated ” claim, and was still in some essen- 
tial respects a slave, besides being so detested and dreaded 
that the severest laws failed to compel wealthy men to enter 
into regular marriage bonds. The emancipated ladies will tell 
us that old examples do not matter, for that human reason 
has advanced, and that under a régime of scientific thought, 
women will be recognised as men’s equals, or at least as being 
entitled to independence; but where is their proof of that ? 
The governing idea of modern scientific men is not the inde- 
pendence of men at all, or women either, but their strict sub- 
jection to an elaborate system of rules which may be described 
in various ways, but is, however described, in reality the Penal 
Code of Intelligent Experience. Scientific rulers will regulate 
all men in all the affairs of life, and women more especially, 
because they are weaker to resist, most women dreading above 
all things singularity, and because on them depends in such 
large measure the future of the race. The men of science 
are not merely mathematicians; they are all physiologists 
at heart, all influenced, though in different degrees, by the 
doctrine of heredity, all believers with a kind of fanati- 
cism in education—though they see in their own nurseries 
that no system of training leaves two children alike ;—and in 
all those capacities they will be as completely opposed to the 
“emancipation” of the partners and mothers of the human 
race as ever the Puritans or Catholic doctors were. They 
will want to compel women to fulfil an ideal, and that inhplies 
legislation, formal or social, of the most drastic kind. The 
first thing they will think of is human progress, and the last 
thing human freedom, whether the subject be feminine or 
male. Just look for one moment at Mr. Harrison’s speech. 
He, an entirely emancipated person, thinking first and always 
of the welfare of humanity, proposes first of all what we, still 
slaves of the old superstition, should oppose as a monstrous 
invasion of woman’s natural right to freedom. He would 
refuse her the right if she pleases to labour in association ; 
would debar women, he says, from factory labour, either by 
law, for he is not entering into detail, or by the stronger com- 
pulsion of opinion. His object, of course, is to make women 
healthier, happier, and more competent to their highest 
function, which is to be the rulers of the family; and for 
aught we know, or for the purpose of this argument care, he 
may be entirely wise. Certainly he has on his side the 
unbroken opinion of the whole body of successful mankind, 
who, the very moment they cease to be pressed by physical 
necessity, withdraw their women from every kind of gainful 
labour, make, indeed, of abstinence from such labour the 
severest of caste rules. Even the audacity of Lady —— would 
not enable her to do housemaid’s work for pay. That process is 
universal from Yokohama to Southampton, and is probably, 
therefore, wise ; but to enforce it by law or opinion under all 
circumstances, against the woman’s own opinion, is none the 
less monstrous oppression. The individual woman has a right to 
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work if she pleases, and no one can righteously deprive her of 
the right. The scientific rulers of the future, we may depend on 
it, will pay no attention to that argument, or to any other 
which is at variance with Intelligent Experience as to the 
general well-being of the race. They may declare men and 
women equal, but they will no more give them equality of 
careers than they will set entomologists to report on the reve- 
lations of the spectrum. They may abolish marriage, but 
they will regulate the relations of the sexes by laws far 
sterner than any now in force, abolishing choice in favour of 
scientific suitability, with a view to a noble race. (They talk 
already of prohibiting marriage to the descendants of lunatics 
—e.g., the whole Royal family—drunkards, criminals, and 
persons afflicted with diseases like scrofula and epilepsy.) 
They may alleviate maternity by providing for and educating 
children, but they will punish severely mismanagement in the 
nursery, or any deviation from such method of early training 
as Intelligent Experience may suggest. They may declare 
all functions open to women, but they will make exceptions 
on hygienic grounds, on moral grounds, on economic grounds, 
and on the grounds embodied in their view of general improve- 
ment, which will leave women nothing to do for maintenance 
except please men, precisely the duty to which the “ emanci- 
pated ” declare that they are at present so oppressively confined. 
And lastly, they will declare that for this or that physiological 
reason, the comparative quantity of grey matter in the skull 
or what not, women are not entitled, when opposed to 
men, to express opinions, still less to adhere to them. 
We do not find that the scientific tend to believe in 
universal suffrage at all, and most assuredly they will 
not give it to voters who of all others will be least governed 
by precise thought, and most by instinct and emotion. Like 
all who think themselves in possession of absolute truth, they 
will go forward on the path of their ideas as unflinchingly as 
Catholic Inquisitors or Puritan Generals; and as the tyranny 
of culture, like every other tyranny, will fall heaviest on the 
weakest, it is women’s freedom which will be most completely 
erushed. It is Christianity which, by recognising that every 
woman is a responsible being, and therefore a being with 
rights, and not a mere rivet in an improveable machine, has 
made women free, subject only, like men, to irreversible moral 
laws, as they are subject, like men, to irreversible physical 
laws; and in quitting its fold, from whatever motive, women 
are quitting shelter, and entering on a region where in the 
end Mr. Harrison will prevail, and women, in the name of the 
Future of Humanity, will be legislated out of the right to sew. 





THE DWARFS OF THE ATLAS. 


OTHING more profoundly astonishes mankind in general 

than the discovery that a certain portion of the human 

race, or of a particular community, have been keeping a secret 
from generation to generation, and keeping it so successfully 
that its very existence has passed unnoticed. For example, it 
is for most people positively bewildering to learn that the 
tinkers of the United Kingdom have a language of their own, 
and yet that the existence of this language was for centuries 
never even suspected. It seems so impossible to believe that 
some one or other would not have hit on the fact, in spite of 
all attempts to conceal it. It seems equally incredible that 
there can exist on the shores of the Mediterranean a race 
of dwarfs,—a race that is not merely stunted by ill- 
feeding and hardships, but veritable human ponies. Yet, 
according to Mr. R. G. Haliburton—a son of the author of 
“Sam Slick ”—who read a paper on the subject at the Con- 
gress of Orientalists, they are to be found in Morocco, in the 
Atlas Mountains, at the present time. Mr. Haliburton quoted 
a letter from Captain Rolleston, to whom he had addressed 
inquiries as to their existence. His reply was to the following 
effect :—“ Relative to your queries as to the dwarfs of Morocco, I 
saw one of them about six years ago, when residing at Tangier. 
He appeared to be about thirty-five to forty years of age, be- 
tween 3ft. and 4 ft. high, and well proportioned. In colour 
he was no darker than an ordinary Spaniard, and, unlike the 
generality of the Moors, was clean-shaven.” Further evidence 
of the same kind can be cited from other sources. For in- 
stance, Mr. Haliburton found a considerable number of natives 
who could be induced in one way or another to admit the 
existence of the dwarf race. Sometimes, he tells us, he had 


little difficulty in getting the Moors to speak of them, though 





they exclaimed with surprise: “How do you come to know 
anything about them?” Superstitious natives, however, often 
cut short the conversation when pressed as to the numbers 
and place of residence of the dwarfs, &c. One said: “Itisa 
sin tospeak about them to you. I shall say nothing.” Others 
said : “God hassent them to us. We must not talk about them.” 
The people habitually call them “Sidi Baraker”—“ Our Blessed 
Lord ”—and show them every reverence. Mr. Haliburton 
mentions also that “a young Jew now living in Manchester, 
but a native of Mogador, says that the Moors worship these 
Barakers, and will not talk freely about them to the Jews. He 
had tried to find out about them, but without success. He had 
constantly, when a boy, seen an old Baraker who died at 
Mogador about eight or ten years ago, and who was looked on 
as a great saint, and as such was kissed on the shoulders by 
the Moors as they passed him in the street.” 

In face of such evidence, we can hardly doubt that a dwarf 
race really exists in the Atlas. Yet, marvellous as this fact 
is, it is surely eclipsed by the wonderfully successful way in 
which the secret has been kept. After all, Morocco is 
not an unknown country, and the Atlas Mountains are 
only a few hundred miles from the Mediterranean. This 
being so, it is hardly too much to say, as Mr. Haliburton 
says, that it is at first sight incredible that the secret 
of the dwarfs should “for three thousand years at least 
have been kept a profound secret by the natives.” What, then, 
it is well worth while asking, were the special conditions which 
allowed the secret to be kept so long, and which at last only 
failed to shield it by a sort of accident ? Speaking generally, 
we believe that no secret is ever kept successfully, unless 
it is to the personal interest of every person who knows 
it to keep it. The cynical rule, “Never tell a man a 
secret unless it will ruin him to let it out,” is a sound 
one. Practically, the mental vigilance required is only 
maintained by the motive of self-interest. Mr. Stevenson 
says somewhere that the Highlander “loves a secret for its 
own sake, and for the congenial exercise of keeping it,” and 
there are no doubt certain individuals, and perhaps races, 
who cultivate secret-keeping as an art; but these are the 
exceptions. As a rule, fear of injury is the necessary 
plug. Butin the present case this condition was obviously 
present. All the observers agree that the Moors look 
upon the dwarfs as sacred, and regard them as bringing luck 
It is also obvious that they consider them as in a sense 
“taboo.” It is unlucky to speak of them, and the Moors live 
in dread of their leaving any particular town, because with 
the tiny “ Blessed Lord ” would also depart the good fortune of 
the community. It is, in fact, unlucky to let even the existence 
of the dwarfs be known. But the notion of ill-luck conveys 
the notion of injury and ruin in its most acute form. Hence, 
every Moor has the strongest possible personal motive for 
keeping the existence of the dwarfs concealed. He believes 
that to talk about them is to court acurse. (It is no doubt 
much in this way that the real name of God has been kept a 
secret by so many races. The fear of injury, and so the 
motive of self-interest, prevented its being divulged.) It is 
curious to note that this feeling that it is unlucky to speak 
about dwarfs, obtains in most parts of the world. To this 
day, the Irish peasant will not willingly talk about the fairies ; 
and the trolls, the elves, and the gnomes have always been 
regarded as uncanny. The legends, too, show that the “ little 
people” had no relish for being talked about, and that idle 
gossip about them was punished. 

But though it is comparatively easy to see why, when once 
it was recognised to be unlucky to speak about the dwarfs, 
their existence became a secret to be jealously guarded, it is 
not so easy to see why they became taboo. To say that it was 
because they were looked upon as the tutelary gods of the 
countries in which they lived, and so were considered sacred, 
is only to shift the question a stage back. Why were they 
looked upon as gods, as bringers of good luck, and regarded in 
the same spirit in which the Palladium was regarded by the 
Trojans? This is the real question. If this can be answered, 
the fact of their existence being kept a secret is easy to under- 
stand. The answer which we venture to supply to this ques- 
tion is suggested with all humility. We have no desire to put 
it forward as anything but a pure hypothesis. It may be that 
facts not within our knowledge render it untenable. It is to 
be noted that in the stories and legends, the “little people ” are 
almost always connected with the working of metals. “ Robert 
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Kirk, minister at Aberfoyle,” for example, in his work, pub- 
ished in 1691, on “ The Secret Commonwealth,” which treats 
exhaustively of “the subterranean people,” their appearance, 
habits, dwellings, &c., says :—‘‘ Even English authors relate of 
Barry Island, in Glamorganshire, that, laying your ear unto 
a clift of the rocks, blowing of bellows, striking of hammers, 
clashing of armour, fyling of iron, will be heard distinctly 
ever since Merlin enchanted those subterranean wights to a 
solid forging of arms for Aurelius Ambrosius and his Britons, 
till he returned. Which Merlin, being killed in battell, and 
not coming to loose the knot, those active Vulcans are ty’d to 
a perpetual labour.” The trolls in Scandinavian mythology 
are, again, miners. Still more remarkable in this context is 
a fact noted by Mr. Haliburton. Patah, the Vulcan of 
the earliest system of Egyptian deities, was represented as a 
dwarf. In Northern Morocco, the natives believe that there 
is under the ground a race of little men who can be 
heard at work. Not less significant is the circumstance 
that to this day the dwarfs of the Atlas are great 
workers in metal. Again, they are said to have great 
skill in sinking deep wells, and wander about the country 
for that purpose. Remembering this universal connec- 
tion between the dwarfs and working in metal, is it not 
conceivable that the use of metals was first discovered 
by a pigmy race, and that they spread the knowledge through 
mankind, gaining thereby that awe and reverence in which the 
thanks of the savage are alwaysconveyed? We knownothing 
as to how that wonderful transition from stone to metal was 
-effected, but it was evidently not till men had become, com- 
paratively speaking, far advanced in mental development, and 
there is therefore no inherent improbability in the notion of 
their worshipping the givers of brass or iron. Butif once the 
dwarf race got treated with exceptional honour, and it became 
an object of solicitude to have a dwarf resident in a community 
in order to do smith’s work, tradition would soon create a 
religious reverence. Even after the knowledge of metals 
became common property, the notion of the sacredness of the 
awarf would be sure to continue. But if this is granted, we 
have an explanation for the fact that the existence of the 
dwarfs of the Atlas has hitherto been kept secret. Their 
-existence is kept secret because they are sacred. They are 
sacred because they are the descendants of a sacred race. The 
race was originally looked upon as sacred because it endowed 
the world with the knowledge of metals. Possibly there is a 
“great deal to be said against this theory. We put it forth, 
however, as a suggestion not in itself impossible. 





MODERN TRAVELLING. 

F we were asked what was the most notable change that 
had been effected in our life during the last half-century, 

we think we should say that it was to be found in the changed 
conditions of travelling. To a generation that is accustomed 
‘to have the ways in which it journeys so comfortably smoothed 
and made straight for it, it is difficult to conceive of a time 
when railways were not, and when even the most modest 
pilgrimage—from London to Brighton, let us say—was a 
matter of considerable expense and no little discomfort. One 
-of the results of this change may be seen in the helplessness 
and want of self-reliance of the modern traveller. He requires 
‘that everything should be done and arranged for him, so that 
he need take no thought for himself at all; he gives himself 
and his luggage up to the Railway Company which he honours 
with his patronage, and expects that both will be duly 
‘delivered at their destination at the exact time stipulated; he 
‘expects also that he will be properly warmed with hot-water 
‘bottles in cold weather, properly lighted when it is dark, sup- 
plied with food at convenient stations whenever he is hungry, 
provided with books to while away the monotony of the 
journey, and generally comforted and cheated into the belief 
that he is not travelling at all, but sitting at home surrounded 
by the usual amenities of life. Short of the magic carpet 
that transported him that sat upon it in the brief space of 
a thought from one place to another, it is difficult to conceive 
of any kind of travelling that is more easy and luxurious than 
the railway system that carries one from one end of this 
island to the other in the passing of a single day and night of 
one’s life, and soothes every hour of the twenty-four with such 
comforts and amusements as are possible. And yet the modern 
traveller is not satisfied. Compared to that of his forefathers, 
his bed is indeed one of rose-leaves; but the rose-leaves are 





still crumpled, and he complains very bitterly. We wonder 
whether our forefathers were wont to complain in the 
same fashion. Probably not: even though they had the will 
to grumble, they had not the same facilities for making their 
grumbling heard, and it is possible that they had not even 
the wish to complain of hardships in the endurance of which 
they seemed to take a pride. A writer in the Field of last 
week draws a very interesting comparison between the 
requirements of a traveller to-day and those of one who 
lived in the old coaching-times. Certainly, when one comes 
to consider those times, and what a long journey in winter 
meant upon the top of a stage-coach, one is not disposed to 
listen with much patience to the wails of a contemporary who 
protests that his train was fully a quarter of an hour late 
in a journey of five hours, that his carriage was not suf- 
ficiently warmed, that it was insufficiently lighted, that 
he could not see to read his paper, or that the dinner 
provided at a railway-station was unsuitable to a person 
of his delicacy. Think of Tom Brown going to school for 
the first time, his shivering little body tightly buttoned up in 
his jacket, his little legs dangling forlornly from the high 
seat, with no rest for his feet, nor any rug to shield him from 
the cutting wind that swept the coach-top. Or of poor Mr. 
Pickwick, bumping hideously in a post-chaise after one of his 
heavy suppers and a liberal bowl of rum-punch. In those 
days, in order to travel with any degree of comfort, it was 
necessary that the traveller should be strong and healthy; 
invalids and delicate people did best to stay at home. 


What has most raised the wrathful contempt of the Field 
is the complaint that has lately been made in the papers as to 
the matter of sign-posts. It is generally expected of people 
who go for driving or walking tours, that they are inspired 
with a wish to get off the beaten track of travel, and to explore 
the country for themselves. Such people, one would think, 
would be best pleased to find their own way about, and even 
to encounter some difficulty in finding it. But apparently 
they have no such intention, and are not at all inclined to 
waste their time in exploring the unknown. They write 
almost indignant letters on the want of civilisation that has 
allowed sign-posts to fall into disrepair, or has even omitted 
to put them up in every spot where two roads meet. The 
Field suggests that on their behalf sign-posts should be 
erected everywhere at regular intervals, and that each post 
should be supplied with a guide-book, attached to it, for 
reference. That is probably exactly what they would like, 
for then they would not be obliged to think for themselves at 
all, and would be entirely relieved of any responsibility in the 
choice of their way. This desire for guidance is simply one 
of the signs of the helplessness of the present generation 
and its apparent inability to take care of itself. It does 
not even seem capable of imagining a state of things in which 
it is left to its own devices and itsown guardianship. It is so 
accustomed to look out of its railway-carriage and see the 
name of the station writ up large, that it is positively be- 
wildered when it finds itself at the meeting of two cross- 
roads and knows not which way to turn, with not a porter nor 
any authorised official within its sight, of whom it may ask the 
way. There are such things as ordnance maps, and even 
road-maps, but the modern traveller would as soon think of 
providing himself with a compass as with a map; such things, 
he considers, are meant for those who explore deserts or 
Arctic regions, and cannot form a necessary part of the outfit 
of the traveller in England. He is equally bewildered and 
dismayed when he discovers that the country inn is not 
provided with all those luxuries of food and furniture 
which he has come to look upon as the necessaries of 
life, and he talks as seriously of the rough accommodation 
which he has endured, as though he had gone through the 
experiences of Robinson Crusoe. An amusing example of the 
modern traveller was afforded the other day by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. It is fairly evident that Lord Randolph could 
never have made a journey by sea in the days, not so very 
long ago, when ships carried neither electric-light nor ice- 
machines, or he would hardly have ventured to pass the 
strictures that he did upon the luxurious comforts of a modern 
steamship. Instead of a large bath-room, with a marble bath 
filled for his use every morning at a regular hour, he would 
have had to take his chance of sharing with the deck a few 
buckets of sea-water. Instead of the steady, cool brilliance 
of electric-light, he would have had the scanty light of 
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reeking oil-lamps, and even of that he would have been 
deprived when it was most wanted; while the revolution that 
the freezing-machine has effected in the food-supply of a 
long voyage is so immense, that it is almost impossible now 
to remember what it was that he would have had to live upon 
in the old days. Nevertheless, the noble explorer was not in 
the least content. Naturally he was not; he compared his 
dinners on board with those which he had eaten in London, 
and found them wanting; and his attitude is exactly that of 
his fellow-Cockneys, who raise loud cries of distress whenever 
a too adventurous spirit has tempted them into regions that 
are unprovided with all the luxuries and safeguards of a great 
city. As a rule, these same people will talk very bravely, 
before they start, of their intention to take things as they are, 
and to “rough it” uncomplainingly. But, unfortunately, 
their ideas of “roughing it” are limited to the expectation of 
the unusual, and do not extend to the expectation of the un- 
comfortable. To meet with a new way of life which is 
unknown to them and unusual, rather pleases and interests 
them ; but to meet with actual discomfort is more than they 
really bargained for, and a thing not to be borne. Moreover, 
they give to the word “discomfort” a very wide meaning; the 
highest comfort of the benighted people among whom they 
travel, if it in the least fall short of their ordinary require- 
ments, is to them the most intolerable suffering. 

Continental travelling to-day, by the aid of Messrs. Murray 
and Baedeker, or the more active interposition of Mr. Cook, 
has become so simple and easy a matter for the British tourist, 
that he may traverse Europe from end to end, and even cross 
the plains of Egypt or the Holy Land, without ever depriving 
himself of any of his home comforts, and, above all, without 
taking the least thought for the safety of himself or his 
belongings. Everything is provided for him; everything is 
arranged for him. When the British tourist does stray from 
the beaten track, either in Europe or in the wilder and less 
civilised parts of other continents, he is prone to rush incon- 
tinently into print, and relate to his admiring fellows the 
awful hardships that such wanderings involve. He tells them 
of countries where a man cannot get his boots cleaned, or has 
to go without his afternoon tea: doubtless his fellow-country- 
men believe him and shudder, but, happily, are not deterred 
from following his footsteps. Such experiences are very good 
for them, though one might wish that they would not always 
think them worth publishing to the world at large. One 
cannot help thinking that the extraordinary facilities and 
comforts of modern travel have sapped to a great extent the 
sturdy self-reliance and powers of endurance which our fore- 
fathers should have bequeathed to us, and that this generation, 
for want of real discomforts and occasions to try its mettle, 
has grown somewhat soft and incapable of patiently suffering 
hard things. It is certain, at least, that travellers of an older 
generation said but little of the discomforts of their lodgings 
or the shortcomings of their food, whereas to-day the explorer 
talks of little else. He is always thinking and speaking of his 
stomach or his skin. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


[To THE EprTor oF THE “ SrectaTor.’’ | 

S1r,—The Spectator has been so wise a champion of the Union, 
that its opposition to the introduction of an Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill by the present Government cannot be disregarded 
by persons who, like myself, hold that the Unionist programme 
would have been incomplete without such a measure, and that 
the passing of it, or, at any rate, a strenuous effort to puss it, 
is essential to enable the Government to appeal to those 
Liberals who are not pledged Home-rulers, for their support 
at the next Election. I confess, however, that I cannot under- 
stand your opposition; while I feel confident that if your 
counsels should unfortunately prevail, any chance of success 
at the next Election will be destroyed. 

When Ireland was put on the same footing with the rest of 
the United Kingdom in regard to the franchise, it was felt 
that she could no longer be treated politically as an inferior 
country. Accordingly, before Mr. Gladstone made his 
gratuitous surrender to Home-rule, there was ecarcely a 
Liberal who was not prepared to concede to her, mutatis 
mutandis, the same powers of self-government as would be 








conferred upon the sister-Kingdoms. Mr. Gladstone’s lead 
was followed reluctantly by the majority of his party; but 
those who dissented from him, and have kept the present 
Government in power, did not change their minds because 
their leader had changed his. On the contrary, they opposed 
his Home-rule policy with a United Kingdom one; and I 
have no doubt that many who disapproved of Home-rule 
would not have supported Unionist candidates, if a do-nothing 
policy was to be the only alternative. There can surely be 
no question about this, and if so, there can be none that the 
Liberal section of the Unionist Party is pledged to support 
the measure which Mr. Balfour has promised to introduce. 

But assuming even that your fears are well grounded—ané. 
Ishall attempt to show that they are not—what is to be gained 
by leaving things as they are? If the Government go to the 
country without having introduced a Local Government Bill, 
they will be obliged to make its indefinite postponement a. 
principal plank of their future policy; and is it not certain 
that this will cost them the support of not merely Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Radical Unionists, but also Lord 
Randolph Churchill and the Tory Democrats, if not Mr. 
Balfour himself? If they win the Election in spite of these 
defections, I admit that your attitude will have been justified ; 
but such a contingency is so remote that I may regard it as 
impossible. The result, then, I may assume, will be the 
defeat of the Government, and the return to power 
of the Gladstonians with a larger majority than would 
otherwise have been the case; and is it not certain, in these 
circumstances, that a Local Government Bill will be given to 
Treland far wider in its scope, and of a more dangerous kind, 
than that which Mr. Balfour has promised to bestow? But. 
if, on the other hand, Mr. Balfour’s scheme be supported by 
his party, and the Government can go to the country pointing 
to the fulfilment of their programme in every particular, and 
that Ireland has now not only every privilege possessed by 
England and Scotland, but special privileges which they have 
not, I cannot bring myself to believe that victory is hopeless, 
while an utter defeat seems to me hardly possible. 

But if the Gladstonians succeed to power with only a small 
majority, and with a Local Government measure already 
passed for Ireland, it is, I think, safe to predict that Home- 
rule will take the only form in which it is desired, or has ever- 
been desired, by those who are now the leaders of the Anti- 
Parnellites,—viz., that of the control of the executive govern- 
ment in Ireland by the leaders of the Irish wing of the 
political party in power for the time being in England. 
Whoever is Chief Secretary for Ireland governs Ireland, and 
with Mr. Sexton in Mr. Balfour’s room, and County Councils: 
taking the place of the Grand Juries, Ireland will have- 
acquired Home-rule in the sense in which she is entitled to it,. 
—that is, the constitutional sense. 

This letter has already run to an undue length, and, there- 
fore I will ask you to allow me to defer until next week my 
reasons for considering that your fears are groundless; when 
I shall also attempt to show that your “two enormous ex- 
ceptions to the principles on which Irish Local Government 
on the one hand, and English and Scotch Local Government 
on the other hand, are to be granted,” are only the creatures: 
of those fears, and upon a dispassionate consideration of the 
circumstances of Ireland, will be found to be not inconsistent 
with the course which has been followed in England and. 
Scotland.—I am, Sir, &e., 

An InisH LANDLORD AND LIBERAL UNIONIST. 

[To us it appears that the whole question is one of oppor- 
tuneness in time. Of course an Irish Local Government Bill 
should be passed so soon as the Land Act has bad fair time 
given it to take political effect. We do not see the exeuse for 
any hurry. But whether Mr. Balfour persists in what we 
conceive to be his error or not, of course all genuine Unionists 
will support the Government whenever they have a chance, 
and give it their most cordial support at the General Elec- 
tion. None the less we should be greatly relieved by the 
postponement of this premature measure.—Ep. Spectator. | 





RELIGION WITHOUT GOD. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SprecrarTor.”’] 
S1r,—Yonur article on Mrs. Besant’s exchange of materialism 
for the theosophy of Madame Blavatsky, with its letters wafted 
without hands through space, and its other like marvels, recalls 
tome a sermon I remember hearing from the late Mr. Maurice 
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at Vere Street. His subject was the impossibility of keeping 
the belief in a spiritual world, in some form or other, out of 
one’s life. And after pointing out how often those who reject 
Christianity as incredible, yet end in becoming devotees of 
spiritualism, table-rapping, and so forth (and as I write I can 
hear once more the pathetic tremolo of that impressive voice), 
he uttered this memorable and profound warning respecting 


the belief in question :—“ Refuse to make it the source and 
spring of your life, and it will appear as the froth and the 
scum.’—I am, Sir, &c., A. A. 





SERAPHIM AND CHERUBIM. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR.’’] 

$1r,—In a short review of Christina G. Rossetti’s poems, in 
your issue of September 5th, you take her to task for ascribing 
“wisdom” to the Cherubim, and wish to substitute “Sera- 
phim” for “Cherubim.” Surely this is unnecessary severity. 
The supposed derivation of the word “seraph” from the 
Hebrew “ Saraph,” to burn, if it has any weight, is in favour 
of the meaning “burning with love;” and the etymological 
sources of “Cherubim” that are commonly referred to in 
Syriac, are so uncertain as to leave the question quite unde- 
cided on this score. I think, then, the view almost unani- 
mously held during the Christian era by Catholics is sufficient 
to warrant Miss Rossetti in her use of the words in question. 
St. Jerome (Is. vi., 2) and Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v., 
240) give to “ Cherubim” the meaning of spirits that “ excel 
in wisdom;” and St. Thomas Aquinas, who is called the 
“ Angelic Doctor,” may well be taken to represent the voice 
of Christian schools in the Middle Ages. In his “Summa 
Theologica,” P. i., Quest. lxiii., art. vii.,ad 1m., he says: “Quod 
Cherubim interpretatur plenitudo scientie; Seraphim autem 
interpretatur ardentes sive incendentes...... ab ardore 
charitatis.” (“The word Cherubim is interpreted fullness 
of wisdom, but the word Seraphim is interpreted as 
burning, or on fire...... from the ardour of love.”) 
And P. i. Quest. cviii., art. v.,ad 5m.: “Nomen Seraphim 
non imponitur tantum a charitate, sed a charitatis excessu, 
quem importat nomen ardoris vel incendii...... Similiter 
etiam nomen Cherubim imponitur a quodam excessu scientiz ; 
unde interpretatur plenitudo scientix,” &e. (“The name 
Seraphim is given to them not only on account of their 
love, but even for their excess of love, which is implied by the 
word ardour or burning. In the same way, the name 
Cherubim for a certain pre-eminence in knowledge; hence 
it is interpreted fullness of wisdom.”) 

Suarez also, who has written a very respectable volume of 
over a thousand pages on the subject of angels, and who 
represents the Catholic schools of a more recent period, is of 
the same mind as St. Thomas Aquinas.—I am, Sir, &e., 

QUIES. 





SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. 

[To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1zr,—Will you permit a constant reader of the Spectator to 
question a piece of reasoning contained in the editorial foot- 
note to Mr. Sedley Taylor’s letter? ‘ Copernicanism,” you 
say, “was never condemned. Galileo’s treatise on the helio- 
centric system was condemned.” Is this anything better than 
aquibble? For what is Copernicanism but the hypothesis that 
the earth moves round the sun, and what was it but this very 
hypothesis that the Congregation of the Inquisition condemned 
in Galileo’s treatise ? 

Copernicus, it is true, dedicated his book to the reigning 
Pope, Paul III., and received on his death-bed (if he ever did 
receive it) a complimentary acknowledgment from him; but 
it is surely too much to call such an informal act, performed 
at such a moment, “the sanction of the Pope of his day.” 
The only formal official notice the Papacy has ever taken of 
the new system is its condemnation in the case of Galileo; and 
that condemnation has never been retracted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. R. REIcHEL. 

University College, Bangor, September 9th. 


TIME. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The following fine passage from “The Princess” 
embodies in a most perfect form the idea of the subjective 
character of Time. Those of your readers to whom the lines 
have not already occurred in connection with the present dis- 





cussion, will, I feel sure, be glad to have them recalled to 
memory :— 
“ Let there be light, and there was light: ’tis so: 

For was, and is, and will be, are but is, 

And all Creation is one act at once, 

The birth of light: but we that are not all, 

As parts, can see but parts, now this, now that, 

And live, perforce, from thought to thought, and make 

One act a phantom of succession: thus 

Our weakness somehow shapes the Shadow, Time.” 
The timeless order of existence is no doubt beyond the power 
of our partial and limited conception to grasp. Nevertheless, 
those of us who hold the Christian faith, and who regard 
eternity as something other than an endless procession of end- 
less ages, unhesitatingly give it our belief. If we do so; 
however, the effect of what we call the future on what we call 
the present, “unthinkable” though it may be, cannot be 
regarded as impossible. If ‘“ was, and is, and will be, are but 
is,” “ will be” cannot be independent of “ is.” 

I will ask permission to make one further remark in con- 
clusion. Dr. Oliver Lodge is neither the first nor the only 
Professor of what your correspondent, “S. D. W.,” calls 
“merely physical science,” who has found that his studies 
land him in a region to which this description, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the words, certainly does not apply. I venture to 
think that many, if not most, of those to whom “ the scientific 
use of the imagination” is something more than a well- 
sounding phrase, have undergone a similar experience. Asan 
illustration of this statement, I beg to quote the concluding 
sentences of a discourse on “ Electro-Magnetie Radiation,” 
delivered by Professor FitzGerald at the Royal Institution on 
March 2Ist, 1890. Having briefly referred to “a possible 
theory of ether and matter,” he continues :—‘ This hypothesis 
explains the differences in Nature as differences of motion. 
If it be true, ether, matter, gold, wood, air, brains are but 
different motions. Where alone we can know what motion in 
itself is, that is in our own brains, we know nothing but 
thought. Can we resist the conclusion that all motion is 
thought? Not that contradiction in terms, unconscious 
thought, but living thought, that all Nature is the language 
of One in whom we live and move and have our being.” 

I think these suggestive remarks hardly bear out your 
correspondent’s somewhat rash assertion that religion and 
science “ lie in absolutely different spheres.” Asa matter of 
personal experience, I may state that I find it not only diffi- 
cult, but impossible, to separate them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Emma Marie CAILLarD. 
Wingfield House, near Trowbridge, Wiltshire, September 6th. 





PREJUDICE AND CRUELTY. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The boy recorded in your columns (August 22nd, 
p. 246), belaboured the toad with his stick simply on the 
ground that “he war a toad,” and therefore indubitably 
venomous. These prejudices against ugly, evil-looking rep- 
tiles are not confined to boys, and are slow to die out. Some 
time since, I saw a man throwing big stones into a piece of 
water. On being asked what he was doing, he replied: 
“ Killing o’ heffets.” On my remonstrating with him on the 
cruelty of his proceedings, newts (his “ heffets”), as I assured 
him, being very harmless creatures, he plainly told me I knew 
nothing about it. “Them’s varmingers,” he said; “they’re 
chock-full of pison.” Like your boy, he had always been told 
that newts were nasty, venomous creatures, to be put out of 
the way whenever met with, and he believed it. How many 
of our prejudices against persons and races, parties and 
sects, rest on no better foundation !—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Precentory, Lincoln. EpMUND VENABLES. 


JACKDAWS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Si1r,—Not the least interesting among the various subjects 
discussed in your paper, to many of your admiring subscribers, 
amongst whom I venture to class myself, is that which treats of 
the habits, and illustrates by facts the intelligence displayed 
by various animals. I trust that the following anecdote may 
be found worthy of a corner in your columns. 

The gatekeeper at a works in which I am interested, 
had the misfortune the other day to be laid up with a 
twisted ankle, which confined him to his bed. An old 
“salt,” having earned his pension in H.M.S. ——, he, 
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sailor-like, surrounded himself with pets of all kinds, 
amongst others being a couple of excellent fox-terriers, and 
a little jackdaw. Ihave seen Master ‘Jack,’ presiding over 
the plate or dish on which the dog’s meal and his was pro- 
vided, first of all help himself, the other two sitting by the 
side looking on, and when satisfied, allowing the others, one 
at a time only, to fall on. ‘Jack,’ with a smart peck on the 
nose or tail, kept them in admirable order, and “weighed 
each portion with judicious care,” until each had had its fair 
share. 

This is only par parenthése. ‘Topsy,’ as pretty a little 
lady as one may well meet, at the time of H——’s accident 
gave birth to a litter of five, overlaid three in the night, 
leaving but two blind survivors. His pets missed their 
master. First ‘Jack’ hops upstairs to the bedroom, perches 
on a chair, and says, “ What, what?” looks round, and 
disappears. Presently ‘Topsy’ comes up and looks round, 
and in her turn departs; but only to return, bringing suc- 
cessively her two surviving puppies in her mouth, which she 
duly deposited on the bed by H——’s side. I am informed 
that none of the animals have been ever allowed up the stairs, 
and I know them to sleep outside the house. 

I hear to-day that ‘ Jack’ will not be denied, and whenever 
Mrs. H——’s back is turned, up the stairs he hops, perches as 
before, and cries, “What, what?” until he is summarily 
ejected.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HAMILTON GEARY, Major, late R.A. 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W., September 9th. 

P.S.— Jack’ has already hidden a shirt-stud, and mas- 
sacred a couple of promising young chickens,—to prove his 
good breeding. 





THE CUCKOO. 
[To THE EpirTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—May I supplement your correspondent’s account of the 
cuckoo by our own experience thissummer? A wagtail builtin 
the ivy on our school chapel, and laid, as we supposed, six 
eggs. Much as I wished for one for our collection, I felt that 
the nest was too much “in sanctuary,” and left them alone; 
and one Sunday all but one were hatched. This last came 
out on Monday evening, and on Tuesday morning I visited 
the nest; and behold! all but one of the young ones were 
dead,—some on the ground, and some in the nest. I called 
for my brother, and he and the gardener came up and took 
the survivor, which was quite a different colour, and much 
bigger than the corpses, out of the nest, and my brother at once 
said it must be a cuckoo. So it proved to be, and was for 
three weeks a great source of interest and amusement to us 
all, especially as it grew and fledged; and the boys were taken 
to see it most days in detachments. The poor little wagtails 
had a hard time of it, as it had an enormous appetite. I tried 
to help them by feeding it twice a day with chopped-up egg, 
which the little monster swallowed voraciously down its huge 
and bright-orange throat. It grew to about the size of a 
pigeon, and one evening, on being a little teased, it suddenly 
flew away, and was only seen once again on the railing, with 
the patient wagtails still supplying it with food.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. E. B. 





VILLAGE LIFE. 
[To tux EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

S1r,—Your article in the Spectator of September 5th on 
“Village Life” is very true, and many statements can be 
proved at the present time, especially that relating to popula- 
tion. Go into the harvest-fields, and in place of the able- 
bodied men one used to find, we see mere boys. Labour is 
daily becoming scarce, and one of the problems of the day is, 
“How to retain the young men in the villages? ” for higher 
wages cannot be paid unless prices are better than they have 
been for the last ten years. The population of this parish in 
1881 was 670, at the present time about 600. We may well 
wonder what is to be the future of the land.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An EasteERN CountTizs REcToR. 








POETRY. 





A DEFENCE. 
You stand before that picture there and say, 
“?Tis marvellously like, and yet—too fair ! 
Hers are the features, and these eyes are grey, 
But the sad gaze of questioning despair, 





Has been transformed to the sweet gravity 
Of love divine. The mouth no longer here 
Keeps its stern look of pain repressed, for see 
Upon those lips a smile freed from all fear! ”— 
Ah, stay! The soul drawn nearer to God’s light 
Will gain new beauties: Why not then the face 
This Painter may reveal to our dull sight 
The first faint stirrings caught of dawning grace. 
So through some dear, white face the sculptor Death, 
Breathes serene promise to the eye of Faith. 
R. C. 








BOOKS. 


——_>——_ 
BROWNING AS PROPHET.* 

Ir is Browning’s credentials as prophet, rather than as 
poet, that Mr. Jones examines in this really able, though not 
particularly well-written volume. He recognises the incon- 
gruity of judging the merits of a great poet by a philosophical 
or an ethical standard. It is not, however, Browning’s poetry, 
quad poetry, that he passes under review, but Browning’s 
“system of ideas on moral and religious subjects, which may 
fairly be called a philosophy.” But is a moral and religious 
teacher necessarily a prophet? We should say not, and that 
Browning does not properly belong to the type, though he was 
doubtless an earnest moral and religious teacher. It is not 
to every earnest moral and religious teacher that the title 
“prophet” properly applies. Prophets are not optimists, ané 
Mr. Jones admits that Browning was an optimist. No poet, 
however, of our age, perhaps no poet of any age save Dante, 
has been so dominated, in Mr. Jones’s opinion, as Browning was, 
by one absorbing purpose. He does not mean that Browning, 
any more than Dante, wrote for the purpose of expounding 
any special theory, or teaching any particular lesson. He means 
that his soul was aflame with certain great ideas, and that he 
wrote for the purpose of giving expression to those ideas. He 
had a message to deliver to his generation, and being a poet, he 
delivered it in the form of verse. ‘ He was never,” as Mr. 
Jones says, “‘the idle singer of an empty day,’ but one for 
whom poetic enthusiasm was intimately bound up with religious 
faith, and who spoke ‘in numbers,’ not merely ‘ because the 
numbers came,’ but because they were for him the necessary 
vehicle of an inspiring thought.” “He has one supreme 
interest, which he pursues everywhere with a constancy 
shown by hardly any other poet; and in consequence his 
works have a unity and a certain originality, which make 
them in many ways a unique contribution to English litera- 
ture.” And therefore, though no didactic purpose is visible 
in his verse, “it may be shown that a theory rules him from 
behind, and that profound convictions arise in the heart and’ 
rush along the blood at the moment of creation, using his 
soul as an instrument of expression to his age and people.” 
What, then, was Browning’s inspiring purpose? To put it 
briefly, it was to justify God’s ways to man. It was an all-. 
embracing optimism. We have its key-note in the assurance = 
* God’s in his heaven; all’s right with the world!” The sins 
and woes of mankind so oppressed Wordsworth that he could 
only sustain his faith in the “ Presence,” “ whose dwelling is 
the light of setting suns,” by forsaking the busier haunts of 
men and living, in comparative solitude, with Nature. “ But 
Browning,” as Mr. Jones expresses it, “ weaved his song of 
hope right amidst the wail and woe of man’s sin and 
wretchedness.” 

In an interesting chapter on Browning’s place in English 
poetry, the author traces, briefly but clearly, the sequence of 
events out of which the optimism of Browning grew. The 
Elizabethan age was one of enthusiasm and hope. Life was 
instinctive, whole-hearted, full. Puritanism followed with its 
austere one-sidedness, making war on the beautiful, and robbing 
human life of nearly all its innocent joy. The inevitable 
reaction came at the Restoration, when the flesh, not satisfied. 
with recovering its rights, rebounded to the opposite extreme 
of licentiousness. This was followed by the scepticism of 
Hume, which banished the supernatural, and made man’s five 
senses the rule and measure of all things. Nature had no 
longer any mystery, or suggestiveness, or spiritual import. 
The world was a fortuitous concourse of unrelated facts, and 





* Browning as a Philosophical and Religi 
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“society was a gathering of mere individuals, repelling each 
other by their need and greed, with a ring of natural necessity 
to bind them together.” Life was robbed of its ideals, and 
there was nothing left for man to lift him above his natural 
appetites. Kant demolished this grovelling sense-philosophy, 
and showed that the material world had no meaning, and was 
indeed inconceivable, apart from a spiritual counterpart. The 
Kantian philosophy made room for man as against Puritanism, 
and for God as against the materialists. “This is,” in Mr. 
Jones’s phrase, “just the soil where art blooms.” Shelley, 
“perhaps the most intensely spiritual of all our poets ”—an 
estimate we are far from endorsing, unless “spiritual ” is to 
include much that we should call thoroughly unspiritual—felt 
the spell and was carried away by “an impassioned sentiment, 
a glorious intoxication.” Browning felt it too; but with him 
it was more than an impassioned sentiment—it was a reasoned 
conviction, captivating his imagination indeed, but also satis- 
fying his reason. Browning’s poetry is instinct with the 
sublime passage in which Kant contrasts the moral law and 
the stellar universe:—‘Two things there are which, the 
oftener and the more stedfastly we consider them, fill the mind 
with an ever new, an ever rising admiration—the starry 
heaven above, the moral law within...... In the former, 
the first view of a countless multitude of worlds annihilates, 
as it were, my importance as an animal product which, after 
a brief and incomprehensible endowment with the powers of 
life, is compelled to refund its constituent matter to the 
planet—itself an atom in the universe—on which it grew. 
The other, on the contrary, elevates without limit my 
worth as an intelligent being.” Browning therefore found 
“harmony in immortal souls, spite of the muddy vesture of 
decay.” Man, however degraded, was still to him the paragon 
of Nature. There was some spark of the divine love, capable 
of being kindled into a flame, in the heart of the most aban- 
doned. Shelley’s intense appreciation of beauty, on the other 
hand, was nearly “quenched by the eclipsing curse of the 
birth of man ;” and even Wordsworth, in Mr. Jones’s opinion 
—though here again we differ from our author—found more 
happiness in the contemplation of Nature than in the society 
of his kind. Mr. Jones says that “Shelley and Wordsworth 
were the poets of Nature,” while “ Browning was the poet of 
the human soul.” And he quotes a highly poetical passage 
from Paracelsus which exhibits Browning’s vivid appreciation 
of the spiritual beauty and significance of Nature, but makes 
man her glory and her crown. We can only afford space for 
the following extract :— 
“ Above, birds fly in merry flocks. The lark 

Soars up and up, shivering for very joy. 

Afar the ocean sleeps. White fishing gulls 

Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 

Of nested limpets. Savage creatures seek 

Their loves in wood and plain. And God renews 

His ancient rapture. Thus he dwells in all, 

From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 

To man—the consummation of this scheme 

Of being, the completion of this sphere of life.” 
In Browning’s view, as in St. Paul’s, Nature and Man are 
correlated, needing each other, completing each other, and 
are together homeward bound to the new heaven and new 
earth “wherein dwelleth righteousness.” Let us call atten- 
tion in passing to the exquisite image—equal to any in 
Shelley’s “ Ode ”—of the lark “shivering for very joy ” in its 
soaring carol. 

Browning’s buoyant optimism rested on his belief in the 
supremacy and all-conquering power of love. In his view, 
nothing can in the long-run resist the omnipotent power of 
love, if it only persevere. We have a striking example of this 
in Guido, whom Mr. Jones characterises as “ the subtlest and 
most powerful compound of vice in our literature, except 
perhaps Iago.” This fiend in human shape—placed by the 
poet in an environment suitable to his nature, as if to give 
Vice every advantage in its contest with love—sinks lower and 
lower into the abyss, glorying and revelling in his crimes as 
he finds himself— 

“Pushed by the general horror and common hate 
Low, lower—left o’ the very ledge of things. 


And thus I see him slowly and surely edged 

Off all the table-land whence life upsprings 

Aspiring to be immortality.” 
At length, when the criminal arrives “at the horizontal line, 
Creation’s verge,” with the bottomless pit yawning beneath 
him,—in other words, when he finds himself suddenly in the 


grip of the messengers of death, and calls in vain for help to 
all he had been taught to regard as powerful— Abate, 
Cardinal, Christ, Maria, God ”—his better nature, which had 
lain dormant underneath all his vileness, is vivified by the 
power of love :— 
* Pompilia! will you let them murder me? ” 

In his portrait of Guido, and in others of his poems, we have 
also another profound truth on which Browning insists with 
persistent earnestness. “The sin of sin, the scorn of scorn” 
is not, in his eye, crime, however hideous, but tepid half- 
heartedness. There is more hope for the criminal who “ sins 
bravely ” and defiantly than for the Laodicean who “ is neither 
cold nor hot :”— 


“Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s prize, be it what it will! 


And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost. 

Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 

Though the end in view was a vice, I say.” 
It is the old story of “the publicans and harlots” being 
nearer the kingdom of heaven than indolent respectability. The 
only black which the poet conceives as possible “ beyond 
white’s power to disintensify ” is irresolution between good 
and evil, hesitation to make a definite choice, the compromise 
of a life that is loyal to nothing, not even to its own selfish- 
ness. He would rather—to quote the graphic phrase of a 
friend of ours—the sinner took “a mud-bath” in wickedness 
than that he should decline the plunge, not so much from love 
of purity as from fear of worldly consequences. And 
Browning was doubtless right. The most hopeless character 
morally is that which has lost its energy, in which there is 
no passion left for good or evil. While there is passion there 
is hope. 

Mr. Jones thinks that Browning exaggerates the omnipotence 
and all-sufficingness of love; but he does full justice to the 
poet’s view, as in the following passage :— 

“Tn his optimism of love, in his supreme confidence in man’s 
destiny and sense of the infinite might of the moral horizon of 
humanity, in his courageous faith in the good, and his profound 
conviction of the evanescence of evil, there lies a vital energy 
whose inspiring power we are yet destined to feal. Until a spirit 
kindred to his own arises, able to push the battle further into the 
same region, much of the practical task of the age will consist in 
living out in detail the ideas to which he has given expression.” 
We think, however, that the author pushes Browning’s 
theory too far when he says that the poet’s doctrine of 
Christian nescience “leads directly into absolute scepticism.” 
He illustrates this indictment by the following quotation :— 
“Take the joys and bear the sorrows—neither with extreme 

concern. 

Living here means nescience simply: ’tis next life that helps 

to learn.” 

But Browning’s nescience has no affinity whatever with 
Huxley’s agnesticism. His nescience is rooted in his belief in 
a God whose very essence is love, but whose ways are in this 
life past finding out. He was ever ready to exclaim with Job: 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Nor is Mr. 
Jones quite accurate in ascribing to Browning “a theory of 
nescience” which, “in condemning all knowledge and the 
faculty of knowledge, condemns itself.” What Browning 
teaches—as, indeed, Mr. Jones himself admits elsewhere—is 
that “ with the heart man believeth unto righteousness; ” that 
“the pure in heart,” and they only, “shall see God;” that 
mere intellectual reasoning will never lead to the know- 
ledge of divine things; and that demonstrative evidence, 
which left no room for doubt, would be fatal to morality, 
because it would leave no place for faith or deliberate choice. 
Browning had no desire to discredit the understanding or its 
proper province in the acquisition of knowledge because he 
insisted that, in the spiritual development of man, purity of 
heart and loyal love were the only sure avenues to the know- 
ledge of God and his ways. It is in this sense that we must 
understand Browning’s subtle paradox, that eternal failure 
is the necessary condition of spiritual progress. ‘ What’s 
come to perfection,” he says, “ perishes.” The law of moral 
and intellectual life is never-ending progress, and consequently 
the man who realises his own ideal, and reaches his aspira- 
tion after perfection, is henceforth doomed to stagnation. 
The Christian ideal—“ Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect ”—leads man forward in an infinite 
quest, and therefore in an endless progress. 





But we cannot afford space to pursue this enticing subject 
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farther. Before concluding, however, we should like to direct 
attention to some of Browning’s flashes of insight into the 
very core of whatever subject he takes in hand. To him, the 
whole visible creation was a vision of incarnate love, ascending 
in rhythmical order from the lowest forms of organic, and 
even inorganic life, to the Babe of Bethlehem. He makes the 
heroine of “ The Inn Album” say :— 
“ Womanliness means motherhood : 
All love begins and ends there; roams enough ; 
But, having run the circle, rests at home.” 
And this motherliness he finds even in inanimate nature :— 
“Some cause 
Such as is put into a tree, which turns : 
Away from the north wind with what nest it holds.” 
Here Browning is at one with Dante, who holds that at the 
root-of all true love, male and female, there is necessarily 
something of the maternal feeling. And how true is his 
doctrine that in morals the important thing is not what man 
does, but what he would do! Man is a complex being, and we 
cannot be sure that any specific offence against faith or morals 
is a true index to his character. It is the key in which the 
thoughts habitually move that determines the condition of 
@ mau as a responsible moral agent. The sum-total of a 
man’s capacities for eternal life is not necessarily exhausted 
by the few gross acts which are incident to social relations or 
open to human valuation. The question is not so much what 
a man does, but rather what he is. And so Browning teaches : 
“Why is it I dare 
Think but lightly of such impuissance ? What stops my despair ? 
This: ’tis not what man Does, but what man Would do.” 
Browning, too, strikes a deeper and truer note than Matthew 
Arnold when he denies that those who loyally love are “in 
the sea of life enisled.” The following lines, from the poem 
entitled “By a Fireside,” with which we must conclude, are 
probably autobiographical. The husband is supposed to be 
addressing his wife :— 
“ You might have turned and tried a man, 
Set him a space to weary and wear, 
And prove which suited more your plan, 
His best of hope or his worst despair, 
Yet end as he began. 


But you spared me this, like the true heart you are, 
And filled my empty heart at a word. 

If two lives join, there is oft a scar, 
They are one and one, with a shadowy third : 

‘One near one is too far. 


A moment after, and hands unseen 
Were hanging the night around us fast; 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life: we were mized at last, 
In spite of the mortal screen.” 





PROFESSOR BRENTANO ON THE LABOUR 
QUESTION.* 


it may, as Mr. Sherman observes—nay, it should—cause sur- 
prise that we must go to Germany for the best account of 
English Trade-Unions, contained in that really great work 
Die Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart, by which a young man of 
five-and-twenty at once leaped to the front rank among the 
political economists of the day. Nor can one help regretting 
that Mr. Sherman should not have selected that work itself 
for translation, rather than its decidedly weaker abridgment, 
Das Arbeitsverhiltniss gemiiss dem heutigen Recht, which, 
indeed, like all abridgments, is apt to be incorrect,—as in a 
passage on p. 111 of Mr. Sherman’s book, in which details re- 
lating to the Amalgamated Society of Engineers are applied 
to Trade- Unions generally. 

The special originality of Dr. Brentano’s book consisted in 
this,—that, applying to Trade-Unions the historic method 
which has given such valuable results on various economic 
questions, he has traced their pedigree in the Teutonic world 
far back into the Middle Ages, and has shown the analogy of 
the social movements of to-day with those of former days. In 
a fine passage of the work before us, which is pretty fairly 
rendered by Mr. Sherman, he says :— 

“There is nothing which gives more consolation, comfort, even 
joy and hope, than the investigation of history with reference to 
these questions. It frees us from the feeling of responsibility 
that must weigh us down if the labour question really has been 
produced [created] by the legislation of the nineteenth century. 





* The Relation of Labour to the Law of To-Day._ By Dr. Lujo Brentano, Pro- 


fessor of Political Economy in the University of Leinsic. Translated from the 
German by Porter Sherman, A.M.,together with an Introduction by the Translator, 
London and New York: G. P. Putnams Sons, 1892, 





It banishes the care for the future which the evils we behold in 
the industrial world produce. It shows us that, as with all great 
questions which have agitated the world, so also with the labour 
question, the causes of its existence lie many centuries back, 
and that its existence is connected very closely [in the closest 
manner] with the progress of humanity, with the develop- 
ment of civilisation, and with the participation of an ever- 
increasing number of people in its blessings. And as often as 
during the progress to this end [goal], an old order of social con- 
ditions has been dissolved before a new form was found fitting 
the changed relations, history shows evils entirely analogous to 
those of to-day. The dawn [beginning] of every new epoch of 
progress has been accompanied by steps backward. The way has 
continually led over the worse to the better. The bad relations 
[anomalies] under which we suffer appear accordingly, not as signs 
of decrepitude, but of youth; they appear as labour throes, which 
introduce the birth of a new, better era, and the question which 
gives us solicitude is presented [presents itself] only as a number 
in a long series of questions, whose ideal end [goal] is the highest 
perfection of all.” 

Dr. Brentano holds that the three principles of Authority, 
Individualism, and Socialism, are always at work in the 
economic life of nations, and that all three must be taken 
account of in economic science. In his conclusions, however, 
he virtually gives the go-by to Individualism, under the form 
of free competition, which he holds to have exhibited itself 
only as the means of bringing to their highest possible 
development the powers of specially distinguished indi- 
vidualities, and to Socialism, whether under the communistic 
form or that of productive associations, as requiring excep- 
tionally high moral endowments, which can only be developed 
in a minority of men under favourable circumstances, and will 
never be attained by the mass of mankind. Of the three 
principles which he therefore considers necessary co-efficients 
in economic progress, he virtually retains only Authority, so 
much of Competition as may exist between the buyers and 
sellers of labour, and so much of Socialism as is necessary to 
keep Trade-Unions together, since to these, as completed and 
to some extent regulated by Courts of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation, with appropriate legislation, he looks for the 
solution of the labour question. 

It is but fair to observe that, in bringing out the value of 
Trade-Unions as a factor in the development of the working 
class, Dr. Brentano had been anticipated by the Christian 
Socialists of 1848-52. John Stuart Mill had then already 
written :— Combinations to keep up wages are, therefore, not 
only permissible, but useful wherever really calculated to have 
that effect.” Dr. Brentano has, on the one hand, shown con- 
clusively that there are conditions under which such combina- 
tions can have the desired effect; and, on the other, has 
widened the subject by his historical treatment of it. This 
latter will itself serve to correct the impression which his own 
work will be apt to produce on many minds. Fresh as we are 
from the terrible labour conflicts of the last few years—the 
dockers’ strike, the gas-workers’ strike, the various strikes of 
omnibus, cab, and tram-car men, the Scotch railway servants’ 
strike, &c.—Dr. Brentano’s tone in speaking of Trade-Unions 
may be felt by many to be too optimistic. But it must be 
observed that, with one exception—that of the railway-men— 
all the vast strikes of late have occurred in trades hitherto 
unorganised or imperfectly organised, and have given birth 
to new organisations. Generally speaking, the labour 
conflicts of the last few years have represented above 
all the growth of organisation in the world of un- 
skilled labour, a growth looked upon not without jealousy 
by a portion at least of the world of skilled labour; and 
the problems of the immediate future in the labour world 
are whether the two groups of organisations can be assimilated, 
or whether the conditions under which they are formed must 
remain distinct ; whether they can work permanently together, 
or will become antagonistic; since already the strange spec- 
tacle has been witnessed in more than one instance of one 
Union striking against another. For, indeed, apart even from 
the distinction between skilled and unskilled labour, many 
branches of labour so run into each other that with the spread 
of organisation conflicts must inevitably ensue, unless some 
authority be found or instituted to fix the limits of the 
work of each. Such antagonisms between trade and trade, 
labour and labour, are, indeed, as old as industry itself. Not 
to speak of the feuds between the “major ” and “ minor arts ” 
which harassed Florence in the Middle Ages, M. Hubert 
Valleroux’s valuable book, Les Corporations d’ Arts et Métiers, et 
les Syndicats professionels en France et &U Etranger (Paris, 1885) 
—a work which forms a useful complement to that of 
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Brentano—mentions the yearly fights at Venice between the 
workmen of the town and those of the arsenal, and one between 
weavers and fullers at Ghent in 1500, in which 1,500 men are 
stated to have found their death. Later on came lawsuits 
between one trade and another, as to the right to do par- 
ticular work, such as the famous one between the tailors 
and old-clothesmen (fripiers) of Paris, as to what constituted 
a second-hand garment, which lasted over a century; or the 
Royal Edicts, such as that of Louis XIV., which allowed the 
(women) dressmakers of Aix and Marseilles to make women’s 
dresses, a right of which the monopoly was claimed by the 
(men) tailors of those cities. The same old problems thus 
produce themselves again and again in new forms. 


Mr. Sherman’s work will be useful so far as it may send 
those of its readers who know German to the original, or to 
its still more valuable predecessor, the Arbeitergilden. In 
itself it is—one is sorry to say—almost a typical instance of 
what a translation ought not to be. In strong contrast to those 
translations which become simply texts of the original in 
another language, such as Miss Taylor’s admirable one of Dr. 
Baernreither’s English Associations of Working Men, Mr. 
Sherman does not appear to have taken pains to verify one 
quotation or reference of the original. He has not even taken 
the trouble to ascertain the correct name of the body to which 
Professor Brentano devoted so much attention, spending weeks 
at its office in order to investigate all the details of its working. 
The “ Amalgamated ” Society of Engineers is throughout mis- 
described as the “ United ” Society of Engineers. Indeed, were 
it not that in its preface he speaks of the translation having 
been a “labour of love,” in the course of which “the aims and 
eloquence of the original had sometimes to be sacrificed to the 
difference of idiom in the two languages,” the impression 
conveyed by his work would be that it was written by a 
German very imperfectly acquainted with English, and of 
neglected education. It is difficult to conceive how any person 
familiar with the English language, or the literature of the 
subject, would throughout use the Continental term “coalition” 
instead of “combination,” or speak of Courts of arbitration 
and “agreement” instead of “conciliation,” of the “com- 
missariat” instead of “commiitee” of the Stock Exchange, 
of “ handiworkers,” of “ quarter-yearly ” notices; of a Society’s 
“treasuries,” of its “assembly,” instead of its “funds,” its 
“meeting ;” would constantly use the term “ labourers” instead 
of “ workmen ;” translate fanatisch (fanatical) by “ fantastical ;” 
weaken ausgesprochen (outspoken) into “ expressed ;” translate 
Rohheit (roughness), as applied to working men, by “crude- 
ness;” use “seclusion” for “ secession ;” above all, render so 
weli known a term in economic history as “ Fermier-Général,” 
farmer-general (of taxes), by “general leaseholder”! Yet 
perhaps the cruellest feature of the book for the writers whom 
Dr. Brentano has honoured by referring to them, is the re- 
translation of the extracts given by him into the translator’s 
English, without a hint being given that it is not the original. 
What has poor Mr. Ludlow done that he should be trans- 
mogrified as follows P— 


Mr. SHERMAN’s RETRANSLATION, ORIGINAL. 
p. 142. (Macmillan’s Magazine for March, 
“But in almost every industry 1861, p. 363.) 
some of the most excellent “Still...... in almost every 


labourers remain outside of the trade, some of the best men, as 
trades - union, just like the well as the very worst, remain 
worst. Nothing is morenatural. out of society, and nothing is 
Thus, as a matter of course, the more natural. Of course, the 


binding together of the human 
sticks is a process not agreeable 
to all. Those who consider them- 
selves too expensive or toostrong 
—or perhaps too pliant—to be 
broken, can well claim the right 
toremain outside. The greatest 
perfection of labour, which 
secures to him who has reached 
it a constant demand for his 
Services, makes coalition for him 
superfluous ; strongly stamped 
individuality holds others back.” 


bundling of human sticks is not 
to alla pleasant process ; those 
that deem themselves too pre- 
cious or too strong,—aye, or too 
supple to be broken, may well 
claim to remain out. The very 
highest perfection of work, 
securing a constant demand for 
the services of him who has 
attained it, makes combination 
unnecessary to him; strongly 
marked individualism of char- 
acter repels another from it.” 


No less than Dr. Brentano himself, his German pupils—as 
Dr. Scharz, Dr. Herkner—have hitherto been distinguished 
by their research, by the hunting-up of original authorities 
for their conclusions. It is a pity that his American pupil 


should not have followed so good an example. 





A SUMMER IDYLL.* 

Was there ever yet a drag-net with no dropped stitches, or 
rents here and there big enough to let a good fish through P 
We doubt it. At any rate, we have to own that here is a very 
bright fish which has escaped hitherto our literary drag-net, 
which should “bring to bank” whatever is really worth 
landing out of the ever-widening flood of English books. We 
owe an apology to Mr. Dudley Warner; but for our readers 
we think the singular fitness of the moment at which we 
introduce them to it ought to hold us free from blame. For 
it is before all things a book for the holidays. Having 
just spent the first days of our own in its perusal, we can 
speak confidently, and may say shortly that we have not met- 
with its like as a holiday-book for a month of Sundays. 


For why? | It is, in the first place, an excellent guide to alk 
the chief summer resorts in the Eastern States, from Niagara. 
to Fortress Monro,—including Newport, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Saratoga, the White Mountains, and a dozen other places. 
not so well known; and then into this solid framework, useful 
to the most matter-of-fact Cook’s tourist, is interwoven a good. 
old-fashioned love-story, which runs sparkling from cover to 
cover along coast and river, over mountains, and through 
giant hotels, casinos, and dainty cottages, as our cousins still 
insist on calling their luxurious summer-houses at Newport. 
and elsewhere. As to the truthfulness of the descriptions of 
scenery, and of the salient features and character of the life and. 
surroundings of several of these summer resorts, the present 
writer happens to be able to speak with some confidence, ané 
has really only one criticism to make, and of that he scarcely 
feels sure. But is not the effect of the great Falls on the 
nerves of visitors overdrawn? The “dread of Niagara,” as. 
here described, may be felt by nervous persons, but surely not. 
by two strong, healthily minded young men, like King, the 
hero of the tale, and Forbes, his artist-friend, to such an 
extent that they go back to their hotel “full of nervous. 
apprehension,” and with their whole party confess “ they are- 
almost afraid to stay longer”! 

To turn to that part of the book which will chiefly attract. 
readers, the love-story, we may remark in passing, that the 
season for pleasure-resorts on the other side of the Atlantic is. 
evidently extending at a rate proportioned to the extra- 
ordinary increase of wealth in the States, and has already 
left us and every other nation in Europe far behind. It 
is on March 20th that the hero first meets his fate, in the 
person of Miss Irene Benson, in the Hygeia Establishment 
at Fort Monro, in which are gathered some eight hundred 
persons who know “what’s the right thing to do in 
March,” and not till the end of October that he de-- 
parts for Virginia to take evidence in a great mining case 
for his uncle, a leading New York lawyer, leaving Irene be- 
trothed and happy, to write him love-letters from the country 
house of one of his rich relatives in the Berkshire hills. Mr. 
Stanhope King comes of an old Knickerbocker family, famed 
for its exclusiveness. He is getting on for thirty, and has. 
qualified for practice at the Bar, with a vague intention of 
some day joining his uncle, Mr. Schuyler Brevoost, as junior 
partner in his lucrative business. Meantime, having a 
competency, he has been wandering over his own and 
most other countries, and is in danger of gently subsiding: 
into the travelled man of the world, with the calm repose of 
manner which suits the caste of Vere de Vere (and of the 
Knickerbockers), knowing everybody, superficially well-read, 
but incapable of setting hand or mind to any serious effort, 
and frankly bored with the whole business of living his life. 
However, this blasé stage has not yet been reached when we 
meet him at the breakfast-table in the Hygeia Hotel, at the 
table of Mrs. Cortlandt, a fashionable Southerner, of whom 
he asks casually : “‘ Who is that clever-looking, graceful girl 
over there?” Mrs. Cortlandt replies by an exclamation of 
surprise, and crosses the room to ask the girl to join her party 
for a sail in the bay. She comes back with :— 


“© Yes; she’ll join our party—without her mother. How lucky 
you saw her!’—‘ Well! is it the Princess of Paphlagonia ?’—‘ Oh, 
I forgot, you were not in Washington last winter. That’s Miss. 
Benson: just charming, you'll see. Family came from Ohio-some- 
where. You’ll see what they are, but Irene? Yes, you needn’t 
ask; they’ve got money, made it honestly. Began at the bottom. 
—as if in training for the Presidency, you know. The mother 





* Their Pilgrimage. By Charles D. Warner. New York: Harper Brothers. 
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hasn’t got used to it. You know how it is. But Irene has had 
every advantage—best schools, best masters, foreign travel, every- 
thing. Poor girl! I’m sorry for her. Sometimes I wish there 
wasn’t any such thing as education, except for the educated. She 
never shows it; but of course she must see what her relatives are.’ ” 


This will give readers at once the motive of the book. In the 
evening, after the sail in the bay, King gets introduced to 
Mrs. Benson, sits by her and wins her confidence, hears from 
her of their home at Cyrusville, which has “got all the im- 
provements, but somehow Irene don’t seem to be contented, 
tho’ there ain’t a better appearin’ nor smarter nor more 
dutiful girl anywhere—well I just couldn’t live without her.” 
And to further inquiries as to their plans :— 


“Yes, we are going to take a regular tour all summer round to 
the different places where people go. Irene calls it a pilgrimage 
to the holy places of America. Pa thinks we'll get enough of it, 
and he’s determined we shall have enough of it for once. I 
suppose we shall. I like to travel, but I haven’t seen any place 
better than Cyrusville yet.” 


There is nothing of the snob about King, who at once 
appreciates the homely old matron and her husband, the 
honest Ohio merchant, who, while he hopes his wife and 
daughter are going to get enough of it, sits in the hotel 
piazzas rather bored, except when he can get some one to talk 
real-estate with, and honestly confesses that he is “ beginning 
to understand how Christian felt going through Vanity Fair.” 
In their short stay at the Hygeia, before the Bensons leave for 
the New Orleans Centennial, and King for Florida, he gets 
sufficiently interested in his new acquaintance to resolve that 
he too will make a sort of roving summer among the resorts 
of fashion and pleasure. Accordingly, on his return from 
Florida, he picks up a young artist, introduced by Mrs. Cort- 
landt, as a companion of his pilgrimage, and having heard 
casually that the Bensons had passed through Washington 
and spoke of going to Atlantic City “to tone up a little for 
the season,” he carries the wondering artist off to that 
amazing seaside resort, where he is rewarded by finding the 
Bensons in the same hotel. The artist, however, soon ceases 
to wonder, but as he can find nothing worth sketching in the 
jig-saw architecture of the city of wooden shanties, protests 
he has had enough of it after a few days. “ Of course,” 
he says, “it is a great pleasure to me to sit and talk with Mrs. 
Benson while you and that pretty girl walk up and down the 
piazza all the evening; but I’m easily satisfied, and two 
evenings did for me.” So King gives in, and departs with his 
friend to the Catskills, having first impressed on Mrs. Benson 
the duty of being at Newport early in July. At the Catskills, 
the artist also meets with his fate, a young Southern girl, an 
orphan, one Marion Lamont, travelling with her uncle. Their 
story also is told, and constantly crosses that of Irene and her 
lover; but though it is quite as piquant in its own way, we have 
no space to refer to it further. The friends reach Newport at 
dawn on “the glorious Fourth,” and find the Bensons already 
there, and driving daily in the avenue, as they learn from Mr. 
Benson, whom they find tilted back on a chair in the piazza of 
the Ocean House :— 


“ Folks are queer,” he adds: “at a place we were last summer, all 
the summer boarders in the houses round tried to act like as they 
were staying at the big hotel, and the hotel people swelled about 
on the fact of being at the hotel. Here you’re nobody. I hired 
a carriage by the week, driver in buttons, and all that. It don’t 
make any difference I’ll bet a gold dollar every cottager knows 
ate hired. .....; The drive round the island, there’s nothing 
like it in the country. We take it every day. Yes, it would be a 
little lonesome but for the ocean. It’s a good deal like a funeral 
procession. Nobody ever recognises you, not even the hotel 
people in hired hacks. If I were to come again, Mr. King, I’d 
come in a yacht, drive up from it in a box on two wheels with a 
man clinging on behind, and have a cottage with an English 
gardener. That would fetch *em. Money won’t do it, not at an 
hotel. But I’m not sure but I like this way best.” 


Notwithstanding delicious drives and walks with Irene, in 
which some of her remarks make him decidedly uneasy for 
the first time at the idle life he is leading, King finds that he 
must do something to break the spell of cottage exclusiveness 
for his friends. Mrs. Benson had greeted him with: “I’m 


right glad you are come, Mr. King ; seems like seeing some one 
from home. I told Irene when you came I guess we should 
know somebody.” Besides, his position grows hourly more 
embarrassing. He knows most of the cottage people, and has 
a cousin, Mrs. Bartlett Glow, with a cottage on the Point of 
Rocks, whose invitation to stay he had declined :— 


“Her husband had been something in the oil line in New York, 





and King had watched with interest his evolution into the full- 
blown existence of a man of fashion. The process is perfectly 
charted. Success in business, membership of a good club, tandem 
in the park, introduction to a good house, marriage to a pretty 
girl of family without much money, a yacht, a four-in-hand, a 
Newport villa. His name had undergone a like evolution. It 
used to be on his business-cards Jacob B. Glow, on the wedding- 
cards it was J: Bartlett Glow, and the dashing pair were always 
spoken of at Newport as the Bartlett Glows.” 


So King goes to his cousin, and after some amusing fencing, 
mentions the Bensons :— 

“* «Mrs. Benson, a good-hearted old lady, rather plain, and——’ 
—‘ Yes, I know the sort. Had a falling out with Lindley Murray 
in her youth, and never made it up. But what I want to know is 
about the girl.’ ” 


King describes her as clever, cultivated, and, in his artist- 
friend’s judgment, a beauty, and wants Penelope to be just a 
little civil to them. Penelope, to oblige him, will ask them toa 
“ five-o’clock,” but warns him not to fall in love with acountry 
girl “ whom no one in the set knows.” Before the “ five-o’clock,” 
King makes two more blunders, taking his friends to walk on the 
cliff-path in front of the cottages on Sunday afternoon—which 
fashion, since he had been there, had decreed should be left 
for the upper servants on that day—and lets them bathe, in 
ignorance that the cottages “have withdrawn their support 
from the ocean.” Mrs. Glow, however, calls, and in ten 
minutes gets into Mrs. Benson’s confidence, and hears all 
about “ pa’s” habits and Cyrusville, Irene sitting by in agony. 
At the “ five-o’clock,” Mr. Benson comes in full evening black, 
and Mrs. Benson’s homely Western talk floats over the low 
hum, causing amused pauses, while Irene is annoyed by the 
stare of a youth in English clothes, “who had caught very 
successfully the air of an English groom,” and by the inso- 
lence of two fashionable girls who drop into French comments 
on her mother. King luckily comes up; so she greets him in 
French, to the discomfiture of her ill-bred neighbours; and a 
saunter with him on the verandah mends matters, but he is 
left uneasy. Matters do not improve next day, when he tries 
to explain. “Can’t you believe I had some pride in having 
my friends see you and know you?” ‘To which she answers: 
“Well, I’ll be as frank as you are, Mr. King. I don’t like 
being shown off. There, don’t be displeased; I didn’t mean 
anything disagreeable.” The whole talk is freshly piquante, 
and we wish we had space for more of it, and for the other 
Newport incidents, including the catastrophe which hurries 
the Bensons away, leaving King with this note in answer to a 
letter of explanation when he has failed to obtain an interview : 
—“Dear Mr. King,—No explanation whatever was needed. 
We never shall forget your kindness. Good-bye.—!RENE B.” 
He has no clue to their route, and wanders round the Massa- 
chusetts coast watering-places with the artist, and Marion, 
and her uncle, disconsolate, till Marion gets a note from 
Irene, and he finds that the Bensons are at Bar Harbour. 
Thither he hurries his companions; finds a rival, a rich 
Bostonian widower, attached to the Bensons; pursues them 
to Sulphur Springs, Virginia, to the disgust of the artist (who 
has to leave Marion), and there at last gets his chance, pro- 
poses, and is accepted. 


Here Their Pilgrimage would naturally end, but, luckily for 
readers, does not. We suppose some friend commented: 
“Why, man, you’ve left out Saratoga, Long Branch, and 
Niagara. That’ll never do.” So the author brings in Pene- 
lope again, who makes dear friends with Irene, and artfully 
persuades her to immolate herself on the altar of King’s 
family, and to release him from this “ unsuitable” engage- 
ment. This, Irene, in self-sacrificing mood, does by letter, 
and thus enables the author to prolong Their Pilgrimage 
until, at the Glen House in the White Mountains, he catches 
heragain. She has just refused the Bostonian. “Iam come,” 
King says at their meeting, “in answer to your letter. This 
is my answer.” She had meant to maintain the heroic attitude 
of self-sacrifice, but now somehow can only say, falteringly : 
“I—I hoped you would come.” And here the curtain is 
drawn by a waggish Cupid, who bows to readers on the last 
page, and is the last of the admirable illustrations of Mr. 
Reinhart, which are entirely worthy of the text. 

There is one half-cynical moral, which the author seems to 
wish to inculcate,—viz. (to use his own words), that “ popular 
commingling in pleasure-resorts is safe enough in aristocratic 
countries, but will not suit a Republic.” 
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A TALE OF RUSSIAN CLERICAL LIFE.* 


Tuts little story, a volume of “The Pseudonym Library,” is 
made interesting by its subject, without the help of subtle 
drawing of character or intricate plot. Cyril Obnovlienski, 
son of the deacon of a country village, obtains the highest 
honours at the Theological Academy, an institution which 
may be described as a Clerical University. He takes, that is, 
the first place in the “ Magistrant,” or “M.A.” examination. 
The usual course for a young man who has so distinguished 
himself is to accept an appointment at the Academy. But 
Cyril has no such views; the appointment is offered to him, 
but he refusesit. Itis his desire to live among the people: he 
will bea village priest. Nothing could exceed the dismay with 
which this determination is received. The father and mother 
of the girl to whom he is engaged declare the match broken off, 
though they are overcome by the firmness of their daughter. 
Family friends and acquaintances consider it to be a proof of 
something like madness. Even the Bishop is astonished when 
the young man calls upon him, and asks him for a post in the 
country. It is the first time such an application has been 
made to him. When he comes to understand the motive, 
there is no praise too high for such disinterestedness. He 
will give him the best living that there is at his disposal. He 
will even bestow on him the very strange reward of promoting 
a stupid elder brother to the rank of the priesthood. Cyril 
accordingly marries, an essential preliminary before taking a 
pastoral charge (there is an order of celibate clergy, but they 
are reserved for other duties), and settles down in his parish. 
Before he goes to it, however, he receives a_ significant 
warning from the Bishop. He must have no “ideas.” The 
good man can hardly get it out of his mind that there are 
some revolutionary tendencies concealed under this unprece- 
dented desire of a clever young man to “serve the lesser 
brethren.” Cyril’s village experiences are very curious. He is 
perfectly well aware how things stand between a village clergy- 
man and his flock. He knew that clerical life “‘ consisted in one 
long struggle with the parishioners for income.” He proposes 
to himself avery different state of things. He will have what 
‘the people choose to give him. This resolve is soon put toa test. 
A peasant wishes his daughter to be married, and comes, as 
usual, to make a bargain with the new priest for his services. 
The common course would be for the priest to ask ten roubles 
(about £1 10s.), for the peasant to offer five, and for the two 
finally to agree on seven and a half. Cyril, after ironically 
demanding the impossible sum of a hundred roubles, tells him 
to give what he can, and the man pays a silver rouble,—i.e., 
about half-a-crown. Next comes the village blacksmith, who 
has lost his mother. Here the plan had been to bury the poor 
as they died without ceremony, and then, when five or six had 
been, so to speak, accumulated, to read one service over all. 
A special funeral service had been regarded as a mark of 
wealth, not to be obtained under two roubles. Cyril performs 
the service without hesitation, and will take nothing. Alto- 
gether, the result of the week’s operations is a sum of fourteen 
roubles and a half, whereas it should have been forty. But Cyril 
has got others to think of besides himself. He has a coadjutor 
who takes the services, week and week about. There are a deacon 
and a clerk, who live on their share of the fees. The incomes 
of all these people are seriously affected by the new departure. 
The other priest’s hands are very much tied when he tries to 
bargain in the old fashion; the subordinates have to suffer, 
whether they will or no, from an enthusiasm which they do 
not in the least understand. Then Cyril himself has to live, 
and that is no easy matter, especially when he gives up his 
glebe to the deacon and the clerk, to make up to them for 
their losses. His wife has very little more comprehension of 
his motives than other people; and the end of it is that she 
goes home again. In short, the reformer finds, as other re- 
formers have found before him, that life is not easy, and that 
questions have two sides to them. Still he perseveres, and 
does not fail to see some result of his toils and sacrifices. A 
famine, followed by typhus, occurs—both visitations being 
graphically described—and Cyril’s devotion wins the hearts 
of his people. Unfortunately, his vigorous personality 
attracts the notice of the rich lady of the place. Then 
follows a painful episode, which might as well have been 
omitted, even though meant to show that men of Cyril’s 
stamp have trials other than those which their new 





* A Russian Priest, By H. MOTAMEHKO. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 





ideas might be expected to produce. 
and simple nature is not even tempted; but the incident adds 
another load to his burden, for it deprives him of the help of 
a sympathy to which he had begun to look. So we leave him, 
lonely but resolute, and even hopeful. 

The Russian Priest presents, then, a picture of clerical life 
which it is interesting to compare with what exists among 


The priest’s pure 


ourselves. The comparison is certainly not to our disadvan- 
tage. We need not try to strike a balance of merit between 
the Russian village priest and the English. The simple fact 
is enough that it is described as an unparalleled, almost a 
revolutionary proceeding. when a man of more than average 
ability and attainments settles down in the country. Here it 
is not in the least surprising to find in country parsonages 
men with every social and intellectual qualification. What- 
ever defects there may be in our Anglican organisation, that 
is no trifling advantage. Whether, if our Liberationist friends 
succeed in their object, this condition will long remain, is 
more than doubtful. 





TWO GLIMPSES OF SCOTCH LIFE AND HISTORY.* 
FIDELITY to reality is the note and the single common 
feature of these two books,—the one of which deals with 
modern life in the North, and the other with essentially 
ancient history in the South, of Scotland. The Folks o’ 
Carglen reveals to us, indeed, a new photographer of character 
north of the Tweed, for although we learn from the title-page 
that its author has appeared before the public ere now, it is 
by his present volume that he will be known and judged. It 
is original, if not unique in its character. The title, and Mr. 
Gordon’s assurance in his preface that “‘ Carglen’ is a purely 
imaginary world, though, let us hope, wonderfully like the 
real,” would seem at first sight to suggest that he is an 
imitator of the literary artist and humorist to whom the 
public owes Auld Licht Idylls and A Window in Thrums. 
But whoever reads the first chapter of this book will 
at once see that although Mr. Gordon may have been 
tempted into publication by Mr. Barrie’s success, or by the 
popularity deservedly attained by the not specially ambi- 
tious writings of the author of Johnnie Gib of Gushetneuk, 
he is no one’s disciple. It is somewhat to be regretted that 
he is not, and that he had not studied style,—say, the style of 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson, whom he so much admires that he quotes 
certain rather matter-of-fact verses which do not add greatly 
to the reputation of the author of Kidnapped. For he seems 
to wrestle with a curious Scotch Johnsonese, of which these 
sentences, taken from the first chapter, may be quoted asa 
specimen :—“ Thisimpartial history shall be silentasto whether 
or not some of the luscious apples and mellow pears at times 
found their way into the scholars’ pockets, snatched, like a 
more famous apple, as the result of direct disobedience to a 
superior will. Higher flights invoke the muse; even the sur- 
passing glories of examination-day!” When, however, he 
shakes himself free of his fetters and writes naturally, 
he also writes forcibly, and in a diction which does not re- 
call Mr. Barrie, or even Christopher North, so much as the 
forgotten Thomas Aird’s Bachelor. Here, for example, is an 
admirable portrait of a strange character who has been met 
with in Scotland occasionally ever since David Hume was a 
power in the land :— 

“There he [the laird] sits, far back in his pew, with his heels 
in the air, and the eternal gleam, or twinkle, or scowl—I scarcely 
know which to call it—shining through his bright spectacles. The 
laird is the wonder of the parish and the terror of the minister. 
A great scholar, an ex-M.P., an amateur lawyer, a misanthropist 
with Cui bono? ever on his tongue; and yet withal a sort of lucid 
Don Quixote, who, trying to put things right, puts them all 
wrong.” 

The strength of Mr. Gordon’s book, however, lies in his 
patiently Teniers-ish photography of the “folks” whom he 
seems to have studied in almost every conceivable attitude. 
Certain of his chapters the ordinary reader will be justified 
in skipping altogether, or in hurriedly glancing through, such 
as “The Sons of the Soil,” “Red-Letter Days in Carglen,” 
and perhaps even “In the School.” In these, Mr. Gordon 
seeks to generalise too much, and although he meets. even in 
this work of generalisation, with a certain amount of success, 
he is frequently diffuse, and occasionally evendreary. But he 





* (1.) The Folks 0’ Carglen; or, Life in the North. By Alexander Gordon. 
London: T. Fister Unwin. 1891.——(2.) Galloway in Ancent and Modern 
Times. By P. H. McKerlie. Kdinburgh and Lonodon: William Blackwood and 
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sets himself deliberately to the instantaneous photography of 
character, in “In the Smiddy,” “In a Farm-Kitchen,” and 
“Some Lights o’ Carglen,” and somewhat less ostentatiously 
in “In the School.” ‘Take, in particular, the reproduction of 
the discussions that took place in the smithy :— 


“Tt was a cosy place in winter, especially when the snow, driven 

by the fury of the nor’-eastern blast, had swept over the shoulder 
of Ben Ulen, to fall in wide covering and scattered drift on the 
heathy moors, the sloping fields, the level meadows and desolate 
glens of the Highland parish. A weary struggle was it for the 
ploughman in the fields upon such bleak, chill, winter days, 
but with the fall of early evening, a genial respite arose 
from his spell of dismal toil. When his supper, taken 
somewhere between 5.30 and 6.30, had been duly despatched, 
he shouldered his ‘sock’ and his ‘cou’ter,’ and set forth 
amid the thickly falling snow, for the smiddy o’ Tap-the- 
Neuk. Many of the country fellows, moreover, who had no 
personal business to transact with the blacksmith, found them- 
selves attracted by the force of association, confirmed habit, 
and pleasure of genial gossip to the same rendezvous; so that by 
7 o’clock or thereabouts, the grimy room was fairly packed with 
men and youths from every part of the lower end of Carglen 
parish. Some were squatting on the floor, others sat on the rough 
benches; some leaned on the edge of the water-tubs, and 
others manfully stood in the middle of the earthen floor, smoking 
their cutty pipes, and resting now upon one leg, and now upon 
the other. Many a happy winter’s evening have I spent in that 
rude and sooty shelter, and, indeed, so frequent were my visits, 
that by a sort of prescriptive right I invariably claimed as my 
coign of vantage the cosiest—albeit the dirtiest—corner in the 
ruling elder’s smithy. This was the heap of burnt cinders on the 
furnace bench, close by the big fire blazing under the nose of the 
huge dusty bellows.” 
Mr. Gordon speaks with pardonable enthusiasm of the nights 
spent at Tap-the-Neuk, as “full of fun, frolic, gossip, and 
healthy human bucolic wisdom.” The smiddy seems to be 
a sort of village Parliament, with the smith as Speaker, and 
possessed of quite as autocratic powers as that functionary. 
He is a ruling elder, and yet scandal is tolerably free with his 
character; on one occasion, at all events, he is detected in 
what looks very like secret drinking. Yet he rules in his 
smiddy, at all events, more by astuteness than by exercise of 
will. If a Free Church enthusiast seeks to entrap him into a 
discussion of Effectual Calling, he escapes with the help of a 
story. If Sandy the ploughman “casts up” his backslidings 
to him, he retaliates by asking his persecutor’s assistance at 
the anvil, and complimenting him on his strength of arm. But 
the chief pleasure of the smiddy is the gossip that is retailed 
in it,—curiously saturated as it is with traditional Calvinism. 
Sandy announces in a sepulchral voice, “ Kirsty’s gone : ”— 

* Dead!’ ery they all—‘Ow na, nae deid, but only lost,’ 

responds Sandy with a mighty expectoration.— Lost on the 
muirs!’ exclaims little Pat with a wild shriek, just as a huge 
spark, struck by the fore-hammer, leaps into his left eye.—Sandy 
refills his pipe, lights it with a red-hot iron, remounts the 
lathe, takes three whiffs at the cutty, and says he: ‘Na’— 
A few minutes’ silence, and then Andrew interposes with : 
‘Ye darena say it’s the sojer ?’—‘ What! Loup-the-Dyke, o’ the 
Cameron Hielanders? Nay, noo yer aff the gleg again, man. The 
lassie never care’t a prin for him. She’s tramped wi’ Donal Beg, 
the revival preycher, fac as death.—‘ Whew!’ sounds through 
the smiddy from Pat o’ the Mill. ‘This comes o’ prayin’ an’ 
preachin’. To steal honest men’s dochters, an’ the licht o’ their 
father’s hoose. Past redemption an’ doon the tither side for some, 
I’m thinkin’.’—‘ Ne’er fash yer thumb,’ interposes the philosophical 
and phlegmatic Sandy; ‘they were merryit by the U.P. Kirk 
minister in Banff on Friday last.’—‘ Haith, an’ that maks an unco’ 
difference,’ says Tam o’ the Croft; ‘but cheritty becomes us a’, I 
think, an’ may Guid A’mighty pity the lassie’s ears, for her joe has 
alang tongue. Ye maya’ hae it as ye like, but I’se maintain 
that a better chield I never met than that birkie. Lord, hoo he 
roar’t oot the text, “ Blessit are the. peacemakers, for theirs is 
the Kingdom 0’ God.” True as the mune’s in the lift, it frechtent 
the vera kye ayont the hallan.’” 
There are better things than even this in The Folks o° 
Carglen. Much more delicacy, and, indeed, a genuine com- 
mand of pathos, is displayed in the description of the death of 
Joe, the so-called “ awtheist ;” and there is less straining after 
effect in that admirable picture of Scotch rustic coquetry, 
jollity, and philanthropy styled “In a Farm-Kitchen,” than in 
any other chapter of the book. But we have said and quoted 
enough to show that The Folks o’ Carglen is very greatly 
superior to the majority of the too numerous class of works 
to which it belongs. 

Mr. McKerlie’s work on Galloway is a most serious historical 
performance; indeed, he almost apologises for it as being in- 
evitably “dry.” But it is just the sort of book that we should like 





separates the wheat of history from the chaff of legend and 
tradition in regard to it, and presents it in a well-condensed 
and carefully—here and there pedantically, if not dogmatically 
—written volume of convenient size. If every other district 
of Scotland were dealt with as Mr. McKerlie has treated 
Galloway, then it would be possible for a History of Scotland 
even more exhaustive and reliable than that of the late John 
Hill Burton to be written. Mr. McKerlie is perhaps a trifle 
too combative; thus, he need not have spent so much energy 
and space in discussing the question of “ Wallace’s daughter,” 
recently raised afresh by the late Dr. Charles Rogers. But 
combativeness is a guarantee of earnestness and thoroughness, 
and there is no doubt as to Mr. McKerlie being both earnest 
and indefatigably industrious. Galloway is in itself, however, a 
very interesting region. The Candida Casa of Whithorn or 
Whitherne, is quite as much of an ecclesiastical landmark as 
the Tower of St. Regulus in St. Andrews; and Galloway, more 
than almost any other region of Scotland, is associated with 
the struggles and martyrdoms of the Covenanting period. 
But Mr. McKerlie shows above all things that, before Scotland 
became firmly established as a Kingdom, it was a sort of rude 
Belgium,—the battle-ground of races and septs. There 
Romans and Caledonians, Irish and Scotch, and finally Scotch 
and English, fought for the supremacy—of moor and bog 
and loch. 





LIFE OF LADY BELCHER.* 

Ir is not possible: to congratulate Mr. L’Estrange on his 
success as a biographer. To write a biography which will be 
at once faithful and interesting, and which will satisfy both 
the personal friends of its subject and the general reader, is, 
as most people know, by no means an easy task, and one in 
which a good many better writers than Mr. L’Estrange have 
signally failed. The author of the present volume, however, is 
not altogether a novice, as he would appear from the title-page 
to have written a similar work before, and so can hardly plead 
inexperience as an excuse for the slipshod manner in which he 
has arranged and made use of his materials. Taken altogether, 
the book is a disappointing one. Whenever the author succeeds 
in being interesting, he has an awkward habit of breaking off 
abruptly, especially in the matter of quotation from Lady 
Belcher’s own diaries and letters; the book is full of trivialities 
which have no apparent bearing upon its subject; and finally, 
the author has not been sufficiently careful to make clear when 
the narrative changes from the words of Lady Belcher into 
his own. He has not failed to produce a readable book, 
for the simple reason that there are few genuine biographies 
that do not contain many points of interest to the outside 
world; and in this case, though the life of Lady Belcher was 
neither a very eventful one in itself, nor very intimately 
connected with other more interesting lives, it is at least 
the life of a clever woman who was well able to pass 
intelligent judgment upon events that she had seen and 
people whom she had met, at a time which is already 
distant. It is unnecessary to make any criticism upon 
Mr. L’Estrange’s own literary style, or the sentiments 
which he occasionally puts forward. It is more his mis- 
fortune than his fault that dullness seems to have marked 
him for its own; but we wish that it had not also been his 
misfortune to hear so many pointless stories, or, at least, that 
he had not considered it necessary to repeat them. 

Lady Belcher was born about the year 1805—Mr. 
L’Estrange is somewhat vague in his dates—at Bombay, 
her father being an officer in the service of the old Indian 
Navy. Six weeks after her birth, her father was drowned in 
the Bay of Bengal, and she, with her mother, who belonged to 
an old Scotch Jacobite family, returned to England. Her 
mother, then Mrs. Jolliffe, married for the second time 
Captain Heywood, an officer in the English Navy, who had 
seen a good deal of active service, and who as a boy had 
served on board the ‘ Bounty’ during the time that the crew 
of that vessel mutinied from its commander, Captain Bligh. 
Captain Heywood, then a midshipman, though he had been in 
no way implicated in the mutiny, was sent home from Tahiti 
in irons and tried for his life. He was acquitted, and received 
an unconditional pardon; but the sufferings that he then under- 
went inflicted, as Lady Belcher thought, a permanent injury 


to see multiplied. Mr. McKerlie takes up the wild yet politically | upon his health. Captain and Mrs. Heywood settled themselves 
and ecclesiastically interesting region of Scotland with which 
he is naturally most familiar, and he almost mercilessly | 
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after their marriage in a house at Highgate, where they seemed 
to have received, as guests and friends, a good many unim- 
portant members of the literary society of that day. A very 
pleasant account is given by Lady Belcher herself of the social 
life of Highgate during her childhood, which may probably serve 
asa description of any of the suburbs of London at the begin- 
ning of this century. Captain Heywood’s house was one of the 
chief centres of that suburban sociability, and his step-daughter 
recalls with pleasure the dances, the card-parties, and the 
dinner-parties that took place there, and the sometimes strange 
guests that took part in them. Coleridge, very often a visitor 
at Highgate in those times, never appears to have been a 
guest of the Heywoods. Mr. Gillman, the apothecary with 
whom he used to live, was considered by the Heywoods to be 
“an unrefined man,” whose acquaintance was undesirable: 
even in those days suburban society exercised that wise dis- 
cretion which has since made it famous. That discretion, how- 
ever, does not seem to have saved them from the acquaintance 
of the Duchess of St. Albans, formerly Miss Mellon, who 
would familiarly slap Captain Heywood on tke back, and call 
him “ Peter.’ Both Mrs. Heywood and her husband were 
addicted to music and painting—Captain Heywood was the 
earliest patron of Stanfield, the great painter of sea-pieces— 
and it was probably owing to their care that Lady Belcher 
became not only a good musician, but an artist of some merit. 
About the time that she came of age, her parents moved from 
Highgate to Regent’s Park, and within a few months of that 
date she was married to Captain Belcher, who afterwards 
became Sir Edward Belcher, a very able and distinguished 
officer in the Navy. Her married life was not of long duration. 
Some months later, the couple separated by mutual consent. 
According to the biographer, there were no faults upon either 
side, except that Captain Belcher was somewhat of a martinet, 
and that Mrs. Heywood too freely expressed her dislike of 
her son-in-law. This is very nearly all that Mr. L’Estrange 
has to say about the gentleman who gave Lady Belcher 
her name, and whose services to his country, both in 
the Arctic regions and in China, are well known. He 
speaks of the marriage as an event which clouded Lady 
Belcher’s life, and then passes on to the important time when 
he himself first made that lady’s acquaintance in 1840, from 
which date his book becomes considerably less interesting. 
Lady Belcher seems to have owed a good deal of her success 
in society to her singing; her other accomplishment—that of 
painting—enabled her to send an occasional picture to the 
public exhibitions ; while in the matter of writing she was guilty 
of some rather poor poetry and some fugitive papers, among 
which is a very interesting account of the mutiny of the 
‘Bounty,’ and the founding of the colony on Pitcairn Island. 
As a rule, those of her letters that Mr. L’Estrange has chosen 
for publication do not show her to have been a good letter-writer. 
She also appears to have read widely, and to have possessed a very 
wide-reaching sympathy with all subjects and with all things. 
She was devoted to animals, and was one of the most sincere 
mourners of ‘Jumbo,’ when that ill-fated elephant left our 
ungrateful shores. Among her friends she numbered many 
people who have left a name behind them, but of them neither 
she nor her biographer has much to say. Sir George Back, 
who sailed twige with Sir John Franklin, Lady Strangford, 
and Mr. Fergusson, are those that we hear most of. On the 
authority of Sir George Back, the author gives a curious 
account of the want of faith in their commander that was felt 
by some of Sir John Franklin’s officers on the eve of their 
departure upon the last and fatal expedition. At the very 
last moment, while actually bidding him “ good-bye,” it would 
appear that Sir George Back and Dr. Richardson both ex- 
perienced Arctic explorers, urged Sir John to give up the 
plan that he had determined upon, and to adopt some other 
and less dangerous one; and finding that he could not be 
moved from his purpose, knew that they would never see him 
again, 

Apart from the pleasure that it may give those friends who 
personally knew her, there really seems to have been no very 
sufficient reason why Lady Belcher’s Life should have been 
written at all. It is interesting, as we have said, to the extent 
that almost any life that possesses intelligence and goodness is 
interesting: but it is very little more. Undoubtedly her 
biographer has not made the best use of the materials at his 
command, and might have produced out of the same materials 
4 much better book than he has succeeded in doing. The 





whole arrangement of the book is so disjointed, the transitions 
from one subject to another are so sudden and abrupt, and the 
general style of the author so utterly wanting in any literary 
grace or force, that he must be held chiefly responsible for any 
weariness that his readers may experience. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


oO 

Wordsworth’s Grave, and other Poems. By William Watson. 
“Cameo Series.” Second edition. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—We 
are very glad to welcome a new edition of these striking 
poems, more especially as it is enriched with two or three of 
great beauty,—we would refer especially to the lines from 
England to Ireland, and the poem entitled “A Child’s Hair,” 
—which appeared in the columns of the Spectator both before 
and since the appearance of the first edition. The principal 
poem, on “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” is one not only of great poetical 
power, but of great critical delicacy and insight. We have not 
had such criticism since Matthew Arnold’s death, as the verses 
describing the return to Nature due to Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Burns, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. But why has Mr. Watson 
omitted to pay due honour to Cowper, to whom at least as much 
praise is due as to Burns (who could and did write a good deal of 
artificial verse, which Cowpet never did, though of course, in his 
higher moods, Burns soared far above Cowper) for the recurrence 
to a more natural and living school of poetry ? We hope that in the 
third edition (which we confidently expect) Mr. Watson will devote 
one of his exquisitely poetical as well as subtly critical verses to the 
subject of Cowper’s gentle and playful humour, sweet, cool land- 
scape, and tender, spiritual genius. Cowper deserves at least 
more honour than Collins, yet Collins receives here an exquisite 
tribute :— 

“From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with thyme, 
A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day : 


It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper-chime, 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray.” 


Mr. Watson must not forget Cowper in his future editions. Inthe 
meantime, we anticipate for this little volume a very considerable 
and what is better, a thoroughly well-deserved popularity. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. 
XXVII., Hindmarsh—Hovendon. (Smith and Elder.)—The 
Dictionary continues to be so well conducted and so punctually 
issued, that it is scarcely necessary to do more than chronicle its 
regular appearance, and perhaps speculate on the time within 
which it may be expected to reach completion. The most im- 
portant names, reckoning them by numbers, are Home, Holland, 
and Hope. Richard Hooker, Benjamin Hoadly (in whom Mr. G. G. 
Perry contrives to find the curious merit that, though he did not 
believe the Athanasian Creed, he continued to read it, and so 
differed from other people whom Mr. Perry might name), Hogarth, 
Thomas Hood, are among the better-known names, but there are 
not many of much importance. 


Euripides. Translated into English prose by Edward P. Cole- 
ridge, B.A. Vol.I. (Bell and Sons.)—It must be confessed that a 
translation of Euripides into prose is not very interesting. But, 
such as it is, the work has been well done by Mr. E. P. Coleridge. 
«An accurate rendering of the Greek text, with some elegance of 
expression,” is the object which he has proposed to himself, and 
which, to judge from such portions of his work as we have 
examined, he has attained with no inconsiderable measure of 
success. The volume now before us contains nine plays, which 
are arranged in the order adopted by Mr. Paley in his edition (Mr. 
Coleridge uses Paley’s text as his standard). These nine plays 
are the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Heracleide, the 
Suppliants, the Trojan War, Ion, and Helen. We may give as a 
specimen of Mr. Coleridge’s work, two passages, one from the 
Alcestis, the other from the Medea :— 


“When she knew the fatal day was come, she washed her fair 
white skin with water from the stream, then from her cedar chests 
drew forth vesture and ornaments and robed herself becomingly ; 
next, standing before the altar-hearth she prayed: ‘ Mistress 
mine, behold! I pass beneath the earth; to thee in suppliant 
wise will I my latest prayer address; be mother to my orphans, 
and to my boy unite a loving. bride, to my daughter a noble 
husband. Let them not die, as I, their mother, perish now, un- 
timely in their youth, but let them live their glad lives out, 
happy in their native land.” To every altar in Admetus’ halls 
she went, and crowned them, and prayed, plucking from myrtle 
boughs: their foliage, nor did her coming trouble change the 
colour of her comely face.” (Alcestis, 158-174.) 


“Nay, by the fiends of hell’s abyss, never, never will I hand my 
children over for their foes to mock and flout. Die they must in 
any case, and since ’tis so, why I, the mother who bore them, will 
give the fatal blow. In any case the doom is fixed, and there is 
mo escape. ..... But now since I have a piteous path to tread, 
and still more piteous is the path I send my children on, fain 
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would I say farewell to them. O my babes, my babes! let your 
mother kiss your hands. Ah! hands I love so well. O lips 
most dear tome! O noble forms and features of my children! I 
wish ye joy, but in that other home, for here your father robs 
you of your home.” (Medea, 1,050-1,073.) 

But why “wish ye”? “Wish you” would be the right grammar. 
We doubt, too, whether veprépous &Adoropas is properly given by 
“fiends of the abyss.” The word édAdorupes conveys an idea of 
righteous vengeance. 

Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature. Revised and enlarged by 
Ludwig Schwabe. Translated by George C. W. Warr, M.A. 
(Bell and Sons; Deighton, Bell, and Co.)—Dr. Teuffel’s History 
of Roman Literature was published in 1870. After his death in 
1878, it was entrusted, by his wish, to Dr. Schwabe, one of his 
Tiibingen colleagues. Dr. Schwabe brought out a new edition in 
1882, revised and augmented by much new matter. In 1890, 
again, there was yet another edition, with fresh improvements 
and additions. The late Dr. Wilhelm Wagner published a trans- 
lation of Dr. Teuffel’s original work. This has been utilised by 
Professor Warr. The volume before us bears the title of “The 
Republican Period,” but it actually includes the Augustan Age, 
the chief writers in which were born in Republican days, though 
Ovid’s birth comes so near to the Imperial time that it is only 
technically that he has any connection with the Republican age. 
The book is a monument of learning and industry. Indeed, a 
more richly furnished storehouse of facts could not be. The 
judgments, too, are sound and sober. The scholar, in short, will 
find it simply invaluable. But the literary quality is defective. 
What is called “ its perfect definiteness and objectivity of view ” 
gives it a value of its own, but it does not make the work attrac- 
tive. A little more of the “ vague rhetoric”’ which is depreciated 
in other works on the subject would not have been unacceptable. 
Dr. Teuffel and his editor are too severely practical. The solid 
groundwork of knowledge and criticism which they supply is 
indeed invaluable, but one will enjoy reading Mr. Simcox 
afterwards, 

Travels in Various Parts of Europe. By Gilbert A. W. Harrison. 
(Bemrose and Sons.)—It is rather unfortunate, to say the least of 
it, that the type of this book is so small, and exhibits therefore 
so great a contrast to the illustrations, which are photographic in 
their realism. For this much may be said for Mr. Harrison, that, 
although in travelling over Europe he follows the beaten track, 
and, indeed, a whole host of beaten tracks—he could not well 
have helped himself—he does not write in a conventional style. 
On the contrary, he has an open mind and a sharp pen, and never 
hesitates to say outright what he happens to have in his mind. 
He might, indeed, have spared us a little of his loquacity. His 
book would have been better without his politics, or such egotistic 
inanities as :—‘‘ Now, it is a curious fact that I cannot say ‘ spoon’ 
in any language but English. This is, perhaps, owing to my not 
being of a ‘spoony’ disposition.” Wherever Mr. Harrison 
travelled during the years 1888, 1889, and 1890—and he travelled 
in England, Scotland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Portugal, 
France, and Italy—he speaks his mind in a decided, hearty 
fashion. Thus, he says outright :—“ I was very disappointed with 
the food in Scotland. The scones were nasty things, the whiskey I 
did not like, and the oatcake was hard. Whilst in Edinburgh, I 
ordered a Haggis, which nearly made me sick.” (The italics are 
Mr. Harrison’s.) Again, we learn that at Angouléme “ the shoe- 
cleaning was very badly done, and my sovereigns were only valued 
at twenty-four francs each.” In spite of numerous weaknesses, 
this is a readable, if also exasperating, book. It contains a great 
amount of information, although largely of the sort which women 
rather than men delight to collect and communicate. 


My Official Wife. By Colonel Richard Henry Savage. (Routledge.) 
—The plot of this story—and the plot is everything—is daringly 
American, exciting, and in parts highly entertaining. A young 
Nihilist Jewess, whose capacity for hatred and intrigue is only 
equalled by her beauty, gets hold of a susceptible American 
Colonel who is on the way from Paris, where he has left his wife, to 
St. Petersburg to visit a relative by marriage, who happens to he 
one of the councillors of the Czar. By her blandishments and pitiful 
appeals, she induces Colonel Lennox to pass her off as his wife, 
and so smuggle her into Russia; while to himself she endeavours 
to make out that she is the spouse of his intimate friend, Dick 
Gaines. Her real object is to assassinate the Czar, and this she 
very nearly accomplishes at a ball. It will readily be understood 
that the plot, thus hastily sketched, gives room for a variety of 
curious situations, and for an abundance of light comedy that 
approaches perilously near the verge of the most serious tragedy. 
It is admirably developed, and the resources of Helene, the Nihi- 
list, are inexhaustible. The skill with which she sustains 
the part of a piquant Américaine is so great as to be incredible; 
but whoever wishes to enjoy a well-conceived and well worked-out 
sensational story, will not object to, but rather enjoy, such skill. 





Helene is very fascinating, and the Colonel is very impressionable ; 
but yet there is no incident in the book which savours of “ riski- 
ness.” 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville. By F. Hopkinson Smith. (Osgood 
and Co.)—This is not so much a story as a delightful—and 
delightfully American—character-sketch, executed in a style 
which here and there recalls Thackeray. Colonel Carter, indeed, 
is a sort of Southern Tom Newcome, with iron-grey hair, deep-set, 
twinkling eyes, a soft, low voice, an ill-buttoned, shiny, black 
broadcloth coat, and a voice that is “soft and low and tempered 
with a cadence that is delicious.” Luckier than Tom Newcome, 
but quite as simple, the sun of his life would probably have gone 
down in misery and poverty—although of poverty he has no fear 
—had not his friends, including a marvellous Aunt Nancy and an 
equally marvellous negro servant Chad, entered into a sort of con- 
spiracy to put him on his feet, in which they are aided by a 
discovery of coal on a property which, if not exactly the Colonel’s, 
is at his service. The Colonel’s dinner-party, the Colonel’s duel 
—every incident of his story, indeed—is, in no conventional sense, 
a perfect work of art. If Mr. Hopkinson Smith is a new writer, 
and not an old one with a new nom de plume, he has evidently a 
future before him. 

Balaam and his Master. By Joel Chandler Harris. (Osgood 
and Co.)—This is a volume of exceptionally good—yet not 
painfully “smart ”—American stories by the popular author of 
“Uncle Remus,” although the reader need not look for the special 
humour which gave that book its reputation. Perhaps the two 
best, certainly the two most pathetic, stories in the book are the: 
first and the third—“ Balaam and his Master” and “ Ananias ”— 
which show the extraordinary, and indeed excessive, loyalty of 
American negroes to their masters. Sometimes the masters are 
unworthy, and sometimes the loyalty runs into criminality ; but 
such circumstances as these do not seem to affect, except in the 
sense of heightening, the beauty of the peculiar relationship. 
which existed—and to some extent still exists—in the Southern 
States of America. The book, indeed, deals largely, though not 
exclusively, with strong emotion run to excess. In “The Old 
Bascom Place ” there is illustrated the attachmant of an old land- 
owner to a house which was once his, although there is also 
exhibited in it, in the person of Mildred Bascom, “the wit and. 
tenderness of Rosalind blended with the self-sacrificing devotion 
of Cordelia.” In all respects this is a most enjoyable and whole- 
some volume. 

The Peak of Derbyshire. By John Leyland. (Seeley and Co.)— 
This is one of those admirable tourists’ companions—something 
more and better than ordinary guide-books—of which Messrs. 
Seeley and Co. have published a good number during the past few 
years. Mr. Leyland is a delightful writer, but, unlike so many 
delightful writers, he has not been above following a definite and 
easily understood plan, when treating of what are now tolerably 
familiar districts. He has described them by their rivers and 
watersheds. Naturally, the first dealt with is the Valley of the 
Derwent, which is followed to its source in the Peak. The 
Wye and the Dove are next traced to their springs, mention being 
made of the more interesting places that lie within their water- 
sheds. Finally, we have a description of the less-known courses 
of the Goyt and the Etherow. When it is further noted that Mr. 
Leyland does full justice to Matlock, Buxton, and Ashbourne, to 
Haddon Hall, Chatsworth, and the three great caverns in the 
Castleton or Peveril district—the Devil’s Hole, the Speedwell 
Cavern, and the Blue John Cavern—the merits of the letterpress 
of this book may be generally estimated. Mr. Leyland avails 
himself very freely of the works of previous writers on the same 
subject; but his volume is thoroughly fresh, and as full of “go” 
as of freshness. The introductory chapter, which is mainly 
historical, is an exceptionally excellent piece of work. The illus- 
trations, which are executed by Mr. Albert Dawson anl Mr. 
Herbert Railton, are worthy of the letterpress. 


Oysters, and All About Them. By John R. Philpots. 2 vols. 
(Richardson and Co.)—These two volumes, containing together 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred pages, should indeed con- 
tain “all about oysters.” Nothing could be more complete than 
the treatise which Mr. Philpots has produced. The habits and 
history of the English oyster and all his foreign rivals are ex- 
haustively treated. The misfortune is, that all this learning is 
of little practical avail. Thirty years ago oysters were sixpence 
per dozen; now the price has risen to half-a-crown. Any one 
who could restore the old cheapness would indeed be a public 
benefactor. But just as in medicine the history of disease is 
traced with unerring precision, while the cure of it is slow and 
uncertain, so it is in ostreology. We know why the creatures 
have become scarce, but as to making them plentiful again, that 
is beyond our ken. 

Her Love and his Life. By F. W. Robinson. 3 vols. (Hurst 
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and Blackett.)—In the second rank of living novelists we have no 
more conscientious and careful workman than Mr. F. W. Robinson, 
and he never gives us a book that is not worth reading. Her Love 
and his Life is, in the main, quite worthy of the best of its 
predecessors, though it can hardly be said to fulfil the promise 
of its exceptionally strong opening, and is therefore to a certain 
extent disappointing. The picturesque background of the wild 
Cornish coast, and the little group of strongly individualised 
figures who stand in front of it, are painted in with a vigour 
of realism which impresses the imagination, and though the 
melodrama of the latter part of the novel is good of its kind, 
the kind itself is inferior. Still, there is no doubt whatever that 
Mr. Robinson has written an intensely interesting novel. Mike 
Garwood, the London gamin who becomes a distinguished painter, 
is a decidedly attractive hero, and Mr. Robinson’s fertility of 
invention and skill in grouping are as manifest as ever. There 
is never any dragging in the story; the movement of narrative 
is brisk and sustained ; and it need hardly be added that the tone 
of the book is from first to last elevated and healthy. 


Betwixt Two Lovers. By Colonel Rowan Hamilton. 2 vols. 
(F. V. White and Co.)—Colonel Hamilton’s novel consists of a 
couple of very slim volumes, which can easily be got through in 
a few hours, and it must regretfully be said that its brevity is its 
only conspicuous virtue. Its component parts are a little sport, 
a little soldiering, a littlé hypnotism, a good deal of vapid and 
wooden talk, and a considerable proportion of both legitimate and 
illegitimate love-making, all of which are rendered as unattractive 
as possible by a style characterised by that aggressive amateurish- 
ness which we associate with the maiden efforts of very young 
ladies eager for literary fame. Such fame as comes to Colonel 
Hamilton will be won by the sword rather than by the pen. 


The Children’s Garland, from the Best Poets. Selected and 
arranged by Coventry Patmore. “ Golden Treasury Series.” (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—A volume that has been popular for thirty years 
does not call for criticism. The Children’s Garland has passed 
through several editions, and has doubtless made many a young 
reader feel the glow of a first love for poetry. Mr. Patmore is 
right in choosing poems that are often above the full under- 
standing of a child. If a boy or girl be blest with that love 
of verse which when matured is one of the most soothing 
pleasures of life, the music will win his ear, and the meaning 
grow with his growth. There are in this selection, as there 
must be in all, omissions for which a critic familiar with the 
good things bequeathed to us by English poets may find it 
difficult to account, and there are poems written of late 
years which he would gladly see among the old favourites. But 
Mr. Patmore answers the first objection sufficiently, perhaps, by 
saying that “the test applied in every instance, in the work of 
selection, has been that of having actually pleased intelligent 
children ;”” and if no use has been made of recent verse, it must 
be remembered that the editor’s space is limited, while the golden 
treasury of song fitted for youthful ears and hearts is not readily 
exhausted. The Garland should have a place in every house- 
hold where the voices of children are heard. 


Annals of the Artists of Spain. By Sir William Stirling Maxwell. 
4 vols. (Nimmo and Co.)—This is a new edition (printed with 
some luxury and in limited numbers) of the standard history of 
Spanish artists. The old edition had become very scarce, as much 
as £18 a copy being obtained forit. It was first issued in 1848 ; 
and the author, in the course of thirty years, had accumulated 
‘considerable material for alterations in the text and notes. 
These corrections and additions have been given effect to by the 
present editor, and he has added some notes as to the present 
ownership of pictures referred to. The most considerable change 
in the text is the substitution of a later account of Velazquez, 
published separately by the author in 1856, for the account as it 
originally stood in his pages. It was found difficult, however, to 
make the introductory part of this fit in with the old introductory 
chapter, and it was accordingly relegated to an appendix. Some 
fresh illustrations are added from Sir William’s collections. On 
matters of fact, a keener scrutiny is likely to upset the 
attributions of pictures here and there, and further research to 
add to what is known of the artists; but it will be long before 
the book is out of date as a general history of Spanish painters, 
written in a style that has the virtue of a certain Gibbonian 
dignity and irony. All students of the history of art will welcome 
this new edition of an indispensable book. 


Architectural Studies in France. By the Rev. J. L. Petit. New 
edition, revised by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A. (George Bell and 
Sons.)—This is a new edition of a work well known to students 
of architecture, which first appeared in 1854. But for the 
addition of a few notes and an index, the text is substantially 
a reprint. A few woodcuts have been added, and the original 








lithographs, after drawings by the author, have been reduced in 
scale and reproduced by another process. This allows the book 
to be published in a handier form. Much has been done for the 
exact study of the history of Gothic styles, both in England and 
France, since Mr. Petit wrote; the photograph has come in to con- 
vey the facts of a building’s appearance in a way that the traveller’s 
sketch could hardly do, and the field of practical controversy in 
the matter of styles has shifted a good deal; but Mr. Petit’ 
was one of the pioneers who broke ground in architectural study, 
and it would be difficult to name any one book which has 
superseded this. 


Booxs Recrrvep.—Life of Joseph Sturge. By Alexandrina 
Peckover. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—A brief memoir, 
founded, by permission, on the longer work by the late Mr. Henry 
Richard. Labour and Law. By Charles Bradlaugh. (C. Forder.) 
—Mr. J. M. Robertson prefixes a memoir, which contains some 
interesting anecdotes, among which there is one relating to Brad- 
laugh’s prowess at Donnybrook, when he was a soldier in the 7th 
Dragoon Guards. Mr. Robertson is scarcely just in his censure 
on the attitude commonly assumed by believers.——Political 
Americanisms. By Charles Ledyard Norton. (Longmans.)—Mr. 
Norton puts his information in dictionary shape, beginning with 
‘* Abolition, abolitionist,” &c.,and ending with ‘‘ Young Hickory ” 
(a nickname given to Martin Van Buren, President, 1837-1841), 
as the successor to ‘‘ Old Hickory” (General Jackson). <A very 
pretty paper for students in American history might be made 
out of it. Here are some specimens which we shall leave to 
the ingenuity of our readers: “Blocks of Five,’ “ Butter- 
nuts,” “ Dough-Faces,” “ Hero of Chapultepec,” “‘ Third House,” 
“Whip-Sawing.” An interesting article describes the origin 
of the term “Mugwump.” It is an Indian word, it would 
seem, but it does not quite appear how it came to be 
applied to politicians who refuse to be “ wagged by the tail of 
their party.” Walks near Edinburgh. By Margaret Warren- 
der.—A book which sufficiently describes itself.——The Watering- 
Places of the Vosges. By Henry W. Wolff. (Longmans.)— 
Plombiéres and Contrexéville are the chie of these places ; 
but there are six others, Viltel, Luxeuil, and Bussang, with Mar- 
tigny, Bourbonne, and Bains, all these three with the addition of 
“les-Bains.” All these resorts have t 1eir spezia’ use and interest, 
which may be discovered in Mr. Wolff’s paze:. Contrexéville 
waters have their peculiar viities azainst gout. It is true that 
one has to take no small quantity of them, sometimes running up 
to as much as twenty-eight tumble:3 in ths day! What would 
happen to a dyspeptic? one wonders. This was the place which 
was ruined by the Revolution; all the zout in France was guillo- 
tined, and Contrexév-lle lost its patie its. —-The Canary Islands 
as a Winter Resort, by John Whitford (E. Stanford), 
affording all the information that can be wanted by per- 
sons who are unfortunate enough to need a warm winter- 
home, and fortunate enough to be able to resort to it. 
——Comparative Climatology of London and the Chief English 
Health-Resorts. By Bertram Thornton. (H. K. Lewis.)——The 
Standard Opera-Glass, by Charles Annesley (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.), containing “detailed plots of ninety-five celebrated 
operas, with critical remarks, dates,” &c., a “fourth and revised 
edition.”. Hints to Amateurs: a Handbook on Art, by Louise 
Jopling (Chapman and Hall), giving practical directions for 
various kinds of drawing, &c. Teaching on Three Continents, by 
W. Calton Grasby (Cassell and Co.), the sub-title being “ Personal 
Notes on the Educational Systems of the World.” “At the 
present time,” says Mr. Grasby, “the English people are better 
provided with elementary education than their cousins in America.” 
He gives due credit for this to the exertions of the religious bodies, 
especially the Church of England, exertions which paved the way 
for “the wisest and greatest legislative measure of the past 
twenty-five years,——Mr. Forster’s Education Act of 1870.” 
Scenes and Stories of the North of Scotland, by John Sinclair, “a 
new edition.” (James Thin, Edinburgh.)——The Drama of Empire. 
By W. Marsham Adams. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
Election by Lot at Athens, by J. W. Headlam (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), one of the series of “Cambridge Historical 
Essays ” (it obtained the “ Prince Consort ” prize last year), and a 
learned and exhaustive treatise on its subject. Naturally it is 
too technical for discussion in these columns. The object of the 
lot may be briefly described, first as a safeguard to the power of 
the Assembly, i.e., of the democratic principle ; and secondly, as a 
preventive of faction, of the ruinous excesses of which all Greek 
history is full——In the excellent series of “‘ By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge ” (Religious Tract Society), we have Modern Discoveries 
on the Site of Ancient Ephesus, by the late J. T. Wood, an epitome 
of the volume published by Mr. Wood in 1877; and Early Bible 
Songs, by A. H. Drysdale, M.A. Mr. Drysdale gives an intro- 
duction on “ Song-Poetry” in the Hebrew historical books, and 
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then treats specially “The Song at the Red Sea,” “ The Farewell 
Song of Moses,” “ The Song of Deborah,” “ The Song of Hannah,” 
and the “Last Words of David.” A section is given to what are 
called “secular songs” in the Old Testament.——A Sketch of 
Chester Harding, Artist. Edited by his daughter, Margaret C. White. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.)——Ozford to Palestine, by the Rev. 
Joseph Ll. Thomas, M.A. (Leadenhall Press), described as “ Notes 
of a Tour made in the Autumn of 1889.” 


MaGazines AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for September :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
No. 39 of Our Celebrities (containing photographic portraits of Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. W. 
Clifford-Weblyn), the Art Amateur, Part 1 of the Story of the 
Heavens (Cassell and Co.), the Religious Review of Reviews, the 
Homiletic Magazine, the Expositor, the Theological Monthly, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the Ludgate Monthly, the Strand Magazine, 
Temple Bar, Igdrasil, Belgravia, London Society, the Asclepiad, the 
Forum, the Parents’ Review, the Newbery House Magazine, the 
United Service Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Literary Opinion, the Cosmopolitan, the Quiver, Chambers’s Journal, 
Good Words, the Sunday at Home, the Sunday Magazine, the Leisure 
Hour, the Sun Magazine, St. Nicholas, Harper’s Young People, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, the Monthly Packet, and the Girl’s Own Paper. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——_ 


Acland (T. D.), Chomistry of Farming, cr 8v0........0004. paseeiben ehtecel (Simpkin) 2/6 
Beale (A.), Charlie is my Darling, 2 vols. cr 8vo ... i 

Boswell (J.), Life of, by P. Fitzgerald, 2 vols. 8vo 
Brooke (A. E.), Fragments of Heracleon, 12mo 
Budge (F, A.), Thomas Elwood, 12mo............ 
Champness (T.), New Every Morning, 1émo.. 
Chandler (A.), Spirit of Man, cr 8vo 
Dalton (W.), Lost in Ceylon, cr 8V0 ..........+6 
Edgar (M.), Ten Years of Upper Canada, 8v 
Ellis (J. J.), C. H. Spurgeon, cr 8vo.. asespebts 
Envy, Hatred, and Malice, by “ V. D. cr 8v 
Groves (J. P.), Tar Bucket, cr 8v0 ......« eaten 
Groves (J. P.), With the Green Jackets, cr 8 
Hartridge (G.), The Ophthalmoscope, cr 8vo ... 







vessssssessessesee( Nisbet) 
Hodder & Stoughton) 














& Farran) 
(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
.. (Churchill) 4/0 










Horace: Satires, Notes, &., by F. G. Plaistowe (Clive) 4/6 
Howatt (J. R.), Children’s Pulpit, cr 8vo.. (Nisbet 

Kneipp (S.), My Water-Cure, cr 8vo....... .(W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Le Gallienne (R.), Book Bills of Narcissu .(Murray) 4/6 


Marshall (E.), Those Three, cr 8yo ...... caabbanbes 
Mande (F. W.), Merciful Divorce, cr 8vo = : ( 
Miles (A, H.), Keats to Lytton, i2mo ee eee (Hutchinson) 4/0 
Miles (A. H.), Poets and Poetry: Southey to Shelley, 12mo...... (Hutchinson) 4/0 
Miller (J.), My Own Story, cr 870 .++...:..se0e00--+ s08 seeesens sescseeseressesssonsa (Saxon) 2/0 
Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, edited by A. W. Verity. 
12mo... ° (Camb, = hace oH 
Monk (W. J.), History of Burford, cr 8vo sereeesceresceooes (Swatman) 4/ 
Nesbit), Twice Four: Stories, &., roy 8vo ... ... (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 









Newsholme (A.), Domestic Economy, Cr 870 .......ssseeeseresseeres pn 3/6 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Mrs, Arthur, CY SVO ..ssoe.ss-sesessetceseseserseeseeceeecs (Routledge) 2/0 
Phelps (A.), My Note-Book (Theology), cr 8V0....s.ssssssseessessersesaeretens (Unwin) 6/0 
Phillpotts (E.), Folly and Fresh Air, cr 8vo ...... --(Trischler) 2/6 
Salmon (D.), Object-Lessons, cr 8V0 ......+ Diesen (Longmans) 36 
Smith (P.), Glaucoma, 8vo........ tesesenesnssnsescesensessaseseesescerees (Churchill) 7/6 
Steinthal (A. E.), Elementary Education Act, 1891, cr 8V0_....+....+0++ (Sweet) 2/6 


Stokes (G. T.), Acts of the Aposiles, Vol. I., cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Tncydices, ook vii., by H. A. Holden, 2 vols. er 8vo ...(Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 


Veil Bind, thee, Bey Woe CP BIO coiessosodescavesecnesaciansecnsscnensstnees (Stott) 7/6 
Watson (H. B. M.), Web of the Spider, cr 8vo .... ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Weber (F.), Popular History Of Music, 8V0 .......cecsceseeeeeceees nacoenthe (Weber) 10/6 
Worked Examples in Co-ordinate Geometry, Cr 8VO .......cccecesecsscereeeees (Clive) 2/6 








{3 ” An excellent Wearing Fabric. Made 
L | B E R ‘ ¥ specially for Liberty and Co. 
In new rich and rare colourings and in 


ART black in extensive variety. 
Notwithstanding the increased cost of pro- 
VELVETEEN duction of this speciality, Messrs. Liberty and 


FOR Co. will continue to supply the material at the 
same price as heretofore, viz. :—3s. 1ld. per 
AUTUMN DRESSES. yard, 26 to 27 inches wide. Every yard stamped 
** Liberty ” Art Velveteen. 
New Patterns post-free. 


Autumn Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., 


REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Mannfactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 











| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Tolegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


5 
SMEDLEY S., Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


eve pm Ly eet ae ay Tennis 
| and Croque' wns, Fishi i . 
MATLOCE,. ”" vilielihineiiaaiiiia 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





HE HALL, near ETON AVENUE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 

—Superior SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, combining 

the advantages of an intellectual home with thorough education and training, 

There are unusual advantages for the study of Modern Languages, Music, and 

Painting, and for preparing for University Examinations if desired. The School 

has been removed to a house specially built for it in a fine open position.—Apply 
to the PRINCIPALS for Prospectus and Views of the School. 





CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR ‘Sauunut 


AND SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING,” 
et —The Lancet, 


Illustrated Price-List, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application. 





Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, W.; 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.c. 





OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


0UR E Y E §, 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.8., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 
ENT ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


- DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTI TUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov, 

Bonus Year, 1892 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


TRADE-MARK. 











S*: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 





The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 1st, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. G. F. BLANDFORD, at 


4p.m. 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competi- 
tion in OCTOBER :— 

1, A Scholarship valued £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bona-fide first-year students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students ‘cx 
studies. 

8. Two Scholarships, valued £65, for students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford 1st M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have 
entered the School during the current year, 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32 ; the 
Pollock Prize in ibe dacnny value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s.; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third year students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as a result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a sal of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 


THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in 2g “salar ae for the Cambridge Teachers* 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who 
desire to become Teachers in Schools, Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. ‘Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Scholarships offered in all divisions, 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma. 
begins in January, 1892, 

Address, PRINCIPAL. 


ing their 











RESS.—A Leading Provincial Morning Paper (Liberal) 

REQUIRES an ASSISTANT-EDITOR, He must be energetic, and of 

considerabie experience on the daily press,—Address full particulars to 
“ PRESS,” care of J. W. Vickere, 5 Nicholas Lane, London, K.C, 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss HELEN 

E. BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville College, Oxfurd. The NEXT TERM will 

begin on SEPTEMBER 17th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth 

Palace; J. Ruskin, LL.D., Brantwood, Coniston ; Professor Campbell, St 
Andrews, N.B., and others, 
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IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 


of Schools can ae recommend for its exceptional tone and excel-, 


Yent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 
and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (for the advantages offered), a healthily 
situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of 
the neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES 
for a few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, ‘‘P.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, 
Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work, Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES, four to six guineasaterm, according to age. For Boarding-House arrange- 
ments, apply to the Head-Mistress. Pro uses, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 14th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER, 


M AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 

and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies, 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE.— 

SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, sons of gentlemen. House stands in its 

own garden; sheltered playground ; good field for games; close to sea and pines. 

Conducted by Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by a resident English and a 

resident Foreign Master, and an English Governess. Terms, £80 for boys under 
10, £100 over 10, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives Six 
Boys of good ——. to Pa for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references, Cricket, Tennis, 
Gymuasium, and Sea-Bathing.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 
Chancery Lane, London. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER— 

There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineasa year. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


URBECK COLLEGE, SWANAGE (in sight of 
: Bournemouth).—Dry, bracing, beautiful, seaside place. Home-School. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Indian and Colonial pupils taken entire care of.— 
For list of successes, &c., apply to Rev. T. RUSSELL-W RIGHT, M.A., Principal. 


HRISTMAS TERM, 1891.—Miss 8S. W. CASE will RE- 
OPEN her SCHOOL for Day-Pupils and Boarders, on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 17th.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


nV ISS BRAHAM will REOPEN her SCHOOL on FRI- 


DAY, September 18th. The boys are prepared for the ordinary and 
Scholarship examinations of the Public Schools, Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas 
a year.—Pixholme, Dorking, 


St GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 






































SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 191-92, 

CORRESPONDENOE CLASSSS to prepare for the L.L.A. Examinations, and 
to direct Private Reading, open OCTOBER Ist. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature to pre- 
pare for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to give help in Home Edu- 
cation, open OCTOBER 8th. 

The subjects taught inclade Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, Church History, English Composition, English Language 
and Literature, Latin, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, 
Mental and Moral emg ges Education, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and Theory of Music. 

_, Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, 3 and 5 Melville 
‘Ssreet, Edinburgh. 


\ ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Address by W. G. SPENCER, Esq., M.S., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m., followed by distribu- 
tion of prizes. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and 
one of £20, for Dental students, on Examination September 23rd and 24th. 

Fees: 100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 in 
five payments. Special fees for partial and Dental students. The Hospital hasa 
service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. Special Classes for the 
Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of 
London, and for the first F.R.C.S, Examination.— Prospectus and all information 
on application to W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B. Lond., Dean, 








HE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1891-92. 
FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, September 30th, 1891. 
A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various courses of instruction, 
lecture days and hours, fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, &c., is published 
by Messrs, Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 8d.—Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the College. 

R. S. HEATH, Principal. 
tae: GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


WITZERLAND.—A bright HOME for GIRLS and great 
b educational advantages (Classes: Gymnase—Music : Conservatoire) are offered 
¥ Professor and Madame BERNUS DE PRESSENSE.—Address, Lausanne, 





|) SVSESITE COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING, and the 
NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS, will OPEN on MONDAY, October 5th; 1891. The Lectures and 
Classes are open to men and women.—For Prispectuses and information con- 
cerning Scholarships, &¢., apply to 


University College, Cardiff, August 11th, 1891, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of th University College ot one W 
ts) @ University College o' uth Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT the following memters of a Staff of Travelling 
Teachers in Technical Subjects for the County of Monmouth :— 
A Lecturer in Chemistry and Metallurgy. 
A Lecturer in Geology and Mining. 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per annum, together with travelling 
expenses.—Applications, together with testimonials and references, should be 
sent in not later than Saturday, September 19th, 1891, to the undersigned, from 
whom farther information in regard to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 


Cardiff, August 29th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
_ The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of MINING. The stipend of the 
Professor will be £350 per annum.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be forwarded on or before Tuesday, September 15th, 1891.— 
For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
_ The COUNCIL of the University Cdllege of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a LECTURER in GEOLOGY. The stipend of the 
Lecturer will be £200 per annum.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be forwarded on or before Tuesday, September 15th, 1891.— 
For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891, 





IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 
(ABERYSTWYTH). 


The COUNCIL of the College INVITE APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of 
PHYSICS, vacated by Professor D. E. Jones on his appoiutment as Director of 
Technical Instruction for Staffordshire. Commencingsalary, £200. Particulars 
may be obtained of the Principal, at Aberystwyth.—Applications, together with 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the HON. SECRETARY, 37 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C., on or before October 6th. The Professor will be required to com- 
mence work immediately. 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. Vice-President: The Ven. the 
ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER. Head-Mistre-s: Miss BURNS.—NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY. September 19th.—Application for admis- 
sion may be made to the SECRETA Y, at the School; or to the Hon. Sec., H. 
C. BAKSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clif on Down, Bristol. Boarding-House: Miss 
IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristo . 





— LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,806; out-patients, 120,158 ; 
accidents, 8,847, 

Surgical operations daily, 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Acccucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, 
&c. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Two Fntrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £39 and £20, will be offered 
for competition at theend of September to new students, Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For farther information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E, MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


¥ Cee ee COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 

The EIGHTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1891. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Art, 
Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, and 
Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dye House, and 
Printing Rooms, will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 

1, For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students, 
8, Classes in Leather Industries. 

4, Classes in Agriculture. 

5. For Medical Students. 


EL AtVaeeity COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER lst. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor Victor Horsley, 
M.B., B.S., F.RS., Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will COMMENCE 
on SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually, : 

In University College Hospital, about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen ennay * resident, 
as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &e., are filled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresser- 
ships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extrafee. Prospectuses, with 
full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the College, 
Gower Street, W.C, E. A. SCHAFER, F.R S., Dean, 











J.M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
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_ AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveybrs, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Pro us, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The College prepares for London Degrees and Oxford Honour Examinations. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. Examination 
for Entrance, September 23rd and 24th. A few Bursaries of £30 a year may be 
awarded on the results of this Examination. College fee, which covers all 
expenses, £90 per annum. 


For further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 





The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, with an Introductory 
Address at 4 p.m. by Mr. H. Juter. The ANNUAL DINNER will be held the 
same evening, Brigade-Surgeon ARTHUR Myers, Scots Guards, in the Chair, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, 
One of £105, will be awarded by Examination on September 24th and 25th 
*Five of £52 10s. at 10 a.m. 
[* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge. } 





The School has all the requisite Laboratories and appliances, and provides 
complete Preparation for all the Examining Boards, and for the higher Examina- 
tions and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Students re- 
ceived at a charge of £60 for the academic year. Warden: E. W. ROUGHTON, 
M.D. and B.S, Lond., F.B.C.S. 


HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consultiog Physician—Sir Edward Sieveking. 
Consulting Surgeons—Mr. 8, A. Lane, Mr. H. Spencer Smith. 
Physicisns—Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. Lees. 
Physicians to Out-Patients—Dr. Phillips, Dr. Maguire, Dr. Luff. 
Surgeons—Mr. Norton, Mr. Owen, Mr. Page. 
Surgeons to Out-Patients—Mr. Pepper, Mr. Silcock, Mr. J. E. Lane. 
Physician Acconcheur—Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S. 
Physician Accoucheur to Out Patients—Dr. Montagu Handfield-Jones, 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. Critchett and Mr. Juler. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr, Field. 
Surgeon to the Skin Department—Mr. Malcolm Morris. 
Surgeon Dentist—Mr. Morton Smale, 
Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. Spicer. 
Anssthetist—Mr. Henry Davis, 


OTHER LECTURERS in the SCHOOL. 


Physiology, Dr. Waller ; Chemistry, Dr. Alder Wright, F.R.S., and Mr. Leon, 
B.Sc. ; Comparative Anatomy, Dr. Bottomley. 





EXTENSION of ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL and SCHOOL. 

The land adjoining the Hospita), now coverei by 23 houses, has lately been 
bought, and arrangements are now b ing made to hnild—(1) a new Out-Patients’ 
Department ; and also, in separate blo-ks—(2) a Residential College fur Students 
—(3) new Special Wards—(4) a Nurses’ t-ome, and -(5) well-isolated Wards for 
Lying-in Wowen. The latter, now that th re is a general outcry for the more 
thorough instruction of medical students in the practice of midwifery, will be 
a most valuable addition to the facilities for teaching. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, makin z 381 in all. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales have graciously con- 
sented to lay the Foundation Stone of the New Bnilding, The estimated cost of 
this great addition to the Hospital and School is £1(0,000, 

The Prospectus may be had on application to the School Secretary, Mr. F. H. 


MADDEN. 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 





UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on THURSDAY, October Ist. 


The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. 
Special Classes are held for the M.B. Camb. and Lond., the F.R.C.S. Eng., and 
other Higher Examinations. 


APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made in accordance with 
the merits of the candidates, and without extra payment, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1891.—Two Open Scholar- 
ships in Arts, one of the value of 100 guineas, open to candidates under 20 years 
of age; and one of 50 guineas, open to candidates under 25 years of age. Two 
Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 
guineas, open to candidates under 25 years of age. PRIZES are awarded to 
students in their various years, amounting in the aggregate to more than £450. 
DENTAL SCHOOL.—A Dental School attached to the Hospital affords to 
students all the instruction required for a Licencein Dental Surgery. COLLEGE. 
—The Residential College accommodates about 50 students, in addition to the 
Resident Staff of the Hospital. There is in it a large Dining-Hall, with Reading- 
rooms, Library, and Gymnasium for the use of the Students’ Club. 


For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, S8.E. 


UY’S HOSPITAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Two Open Scholarships in Arts (10) guineas and 50 guineas) and Two Open 
Scuolarships in Science (125 guineas and 50 guineas) are offered for Competition 
on THUKSDAY, September 24th, and the two following days.—For further 
particulars, apply to the DEAN. 








Wa. COMPANION to join in TRIP DOWN 
EUPHRATES to PERSIAN GULF, &.—Apply, “‘ Rev. M.A.,” Glen’s, 
379 Strand, W.C. 


ERR und FRAU OBERST VON VISCHER offer a 
very comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a limited number of 
YOUNG MEN wishing to reside in Stuttgart. Excellent opportunities for the 
study of Languages, Music, or other branches of education. Highest Rnglish 
and German references.—55 Fagerstrasse, Stuttgart. 








UGBY.—To LET (near School) from September 29th, 


HOUSE containing two reception and six bed rooms, with bath-room and 
every convenience.—For terms, apply J. YOUNG, Oxford Street, Rugby. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


Each in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner. 
RULING the PLANETS. By Mia 


E. Burton. 

VIOLET MOSES. By Leonarp 
MerRBIcK. 

EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author 
of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” ‘ 


SO NEAR AKIN. By M. A. Bencoveu. 


A NEW EDITION, at all BOOKSELLERS’. 
ALDYTH. By Jzsstz Fornera1t, Author 


of “The First Violin.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN & (0.8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MARY CEOIL HAY’S NEW BOOK. 


AMONG the RUINS; and other Stories. 


By Mary Crem Hay, Author of “Brenda Yorke,” ** Lester’s Secret,’’ 
** Victor and Vanquished.” Olvth, price 23. 6d.; picture boards, price 2s. 


NABOTHR’S VINEYARD. By the Authors 


of “ An Irish Cousin,” &c. Clotu, price 33. 6d. 


THE BIJOU BYRON. 


Under this title we are publishing in Twelve Volumes, to be issued monthly, 
the COMPLETE WORKS of LOKD BYKON, They are in smali oblong shape, 
quite convenient for the pocket, printed in good clear type, aud issued in the 
following styles :— 

BROOD is sisiescosscecerscnresecaececss aeececed cash net 1s, 0d, 
Paper boards, antique oseee a 1s. 6d. 
Cloth, richly gilt, and gilt tops ....... iaea Pn 2:61. 
These books are supplied to the Bookseller on terms which will not admit of 
their being sold to the public subject to discount. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 
ConTENTS, 
MEMOIR—HOURS of IDLENESS—ENGLISH BARDS and SOOTOH 


REVIEWERS. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, 
LON DUN and SYDNKY. 








| iis ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « vee one £12,000,000 





HAMBERS or FLATS (Residential) to be LET, in suites 

of from one to twelve rooms, in proximity to City, West #nd, Theatres, 

and central railway-stations. Covking and attendance if required, by resident 

housekeeper. E.ectric light, and bali-porter in uniform. Boy-messenger boxes. 

—Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 67, 68, 69 Chancery Lane; or to Collector's Office, 
63 Chancery Lane, 





gpa’ DEVON.—A LADY who has a very comfortable 

home for gentlemen’s daughter, would like to have sULE CHARGE of 
TWO or THREE GIRLS whose parents are abroad. Excellent education ; 
certificated mistresses; resident French and German governesses; good 
masters. Healthy situation; good ser-hathing. ‘The long holidays would 
generally be spent abroad, for the opportunity of acquiring fluency in speaking 
French and German. Reference to parents of pupils.—Apply, in first instance, 
to ‘* W,” care of Bowering and Uo., Booksellers, Plymouth, 





RS. MACDONELL, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE, 

BOURNEMOUTH, wishes to KECOMMEND her North German 

GOVERNESS, a cultivated lady. Speaks fluent and correct English ; can teach 
Piano, Drawing, German, French, ard Euglish subjects, 





QCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.— 
kK Sea air and home life, with thorough education and good masters. Only 
twelve are received. Reference is kindly allowed to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Chichester ; also to Miss 
Clarke, Brondesbury Park, London, N.W., and others.—Address, “ E, A. B., 
Underdown, West Worthing. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFOR 
MAGNESI 


D’S 
A. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tot INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 
CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 


By Anne Beatz, Author of “ Fay Arlington,’’ 
&. 2 vols. 


MAHME NOUSIE. G. 


Manvit1e Fenn, Author of “‘ The Master of the 
Ceremonies,” ‘‘ Double Cunning,” &. 2 vols. 


CASPAR BROOKE’S 


DAUGHTER. By Ape.ine SercGeant, Author 
of ‘* Little Miss Colwyn,”’ &. 3 vols. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the 


Countess of Munstzr, Author of “ Dorinda,” 
3 vols. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By 


ALGERNOoN Gissine, Author of “ Both of This 
Parish,” ‘‘ A Village Hampden,” &. 3 vols. 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER 


By PavuL WakREN. 3 vols. 


London :, HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
ERARD ; or, 
The World, 
The Flesh, and 
The Devil. 
A Novel, by the Author of “ Vixen,” ‘‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,’’ &. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
London : Stmpxin and Co., Limited. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 








ACCIDENTS 


AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Copii 


ane ne ad 1, 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 


¥ viANe } Secretaries, 





IRK BECK B 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


ANK. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 


THREE PER CENT. INTEREST 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT 


allowed on 


ACCOUNTS, 


calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 


not drawn below £100, 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





PARIS, 1878, 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 


Terms, from 2} guineas per week, 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
notations on ie to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Any dys- 


peptic sufferer aware of the purifying, regula- 
ting, and gently aperient powers of these Pills, should 
permit no one to cloud his judgment or to warp bis 
course. With a box of Holloway’s Pills, and attention 
to its accompanying “ Directions,”” he may feel 
thoroughly satisfied that he can safely and effectually 
release himself from his miseries without impairing 
his appetite or weakening his digestion. This most 
excellent medicine acts as a nervine and bodily tonic 
by aiding nutrition, and banishes a thousand annoying 
forms of nervous laints. An ional resort to 
Holloway’s remedy will prove highly salutary to all 
persons whose digestion is slow or imperfect, a con- 








dition usually evidenced by weariness, languor, list- 
lessness, and despondency. 


PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


) asinine MEATS. Also, 


SU OUER, PRO- 








| cai, of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





irae SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





GUPRCIALESING for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir 0. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_—_—_————_ 





Terms of Subscription, 















OvursipE Pacer, TWELVE GUINEAS, _—e —_ omewene Yearly. x Quarterly. 
£ s. d. s. d. | Including postage to any part o: e Uni lo 
Page 1010 0] Narrow Column ................. 310 0 Kingdon ... ae a ove we aoe SL 8 6 sree O 14 Sines 67 2 
Fe 5 5 0] Half-Column....... 115 0| Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Quarter-Page ....ccccccssesseeee 212 6| Quarter-Column 017 6 Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 3....0 7 8 
3 ComPaNIEs. Including postage to India, China, &.... ue BE 6. 016 3..... 08 2 
Outside Page .....eceesseeses £14 14 0| Inside Page ............ arin dacaaeds #12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “SpzcTaTor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1rToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THacKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on ae to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 








Messrs. 


Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
BANSOM, BOUVERZE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








a 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


A History of the British Empire. With Illustrations, 
Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans, by EpGar Sanprrson, M.A., late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Clotb, zs, 6d. 


Outlines of the World’s History, Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern, By Epcar Sanperson, M.A. With numerous Illustrations and 
8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Also, in separate Parts. 
Part I.—Ancient History, ls. | Part III.—Medieval History, 1s. 
Part II.—Greece and Rome, 2s. Part IV.—Modern History, 2s. 6d. 


A Synopsis of English History; or, Historical Note-Book. 
Compiled by HerBerT WILLS. Cloth, 23. 


Dr. Burns’s Praxis Primaria: Progressive Exercises in 
Writing Latin. With Notes. Ninth Edition, cloth, 2s.—KEY, 33. 6d, 


Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing-Books. Produced 
under the direct superintendence of E. J. PoynTer, R.A., and sanctioned by 
the Committee of Council on Education. With Instructions and Diagrams 
attached to the Example, in order to simplify the work of both Teacher and 
Pupil Each Book contains fine Cartridge paper for drawing on. 


Freehand for Children .......:......cccssoososssocseceseee Pee ssbeioceseey 4 Books, 4d. each. 
Freehand, Elementary Design .. «+ 2 Books, 4d. each, 
Freehand, First Grade, Plants .. asi .... 6 Books, 4d. each. 
Breehand, Second Grade ........icccocsessooscsodeccscceccerscccesecees 4 Books, 1s. each. 


*,* The Designs are published also on Cards. 





ADVANCED SERIES. 
Blementary Human Figure.......00...ccccesccssscoccersecssceee voces 4 Books, 6d. each. 
Advanced Human Figure................ss0eee .... 3 Books, 2s, each, 
Figures from the Cartoons of Raphael .... 4 Books, 2s, each. 
Elementary Perspective Drawing.e..........cereee Japsepabeneoen 4 Books, ls. each, 







Vere Foster's Drawing-Books. Approved by the Science 
and Art Department. With Instructions and Paper to draw on. New 
Edition, in 70 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
Freehand Series, 20 Nos. 
Land:cape, 12 Nos. 


Geometrical Series, 12 Nos. 
Perspective, 4 Nos. 
Animals, 12 Nos. Model Drawing, 4 Nos. 
Human Figare, 4 Nos. Shading, 2 Nos. 

BLANK EXERCISE-BOOK—40 Pages of Drawing-Paper, 


Publi:hed also in 18 Parts at 9d. each. 
Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. Cloth, 1s.; or, with 
Answers, ls, 61, The Answers separately, 64. 


A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely New Method. By 


Joun Jackson. Third Edition, cloth, 43. 


Compendious English Grammar. With Exercises. Cloth, 
1s. 6d, 


English Composition Exercises. Comprising Short Stories, 
Subjects and Hints for Essays, Rules and Models for Letters, &c. Cloth, 1s, 


Euclid’s Elements of. Geometry. With Notes, Examples, 
and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. Layne, M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 
Grammar School. Books I. to VI., with XI., and Appendix, and a wide 
Selection of Examination Papers, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Books I. to IV., in 1 vol., 2s,6d.; Book I., 1s.; II., 6d.; IIL, 1s.; IV., 6d.: V. 
and VI., together, ls. 


Algebra. Up to and including Progressions and Scales of 
Notation. By J. G. Kerr, M.A, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Algebraic Factors. How to Find Them and How to Use 
hem, Enlarged Edition. By Dr. W.T. Knicut, Cloth, 2s.—KEY, 33. 6d, 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. By R. H. 


PInKERTON, B.A. New Edition, Revised and Extended, cloth, 2s, 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Translated and Edited by 
Professor J. D. Everett, D.C.L. Eleventh Edition, Revised throughout. 
Copiously Illustrated. Medium 8vo,cloth, 18s, In parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. 
each. 

Part I.—Mechanics, &. | Part III.—Electricity, &c. 
Part II.—Heat. Part [V.—Sound and Light, 

Mutlines of Natural Philosophy. A Text-Book of Elemen- 
tary Physics. By Professor EVEREIT. New Edition, With numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth, 43, 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By Professor EVERETT. 
Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, Revised, cloth, 33. 6d. 


Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of Physiography. By W.J. 
peace ogg H, R. WAKEFIELD. Part I., Elementary, 1ls,6d. Part IL, 
vanced, 2s, 


Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and Practical. With a 
Course of Chemical Analysis and a Series of Examples in Chemical Arithmetic, 
By Professor A. HumBoLpt Sexton. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By Professor A. 
BERNTSEN, Ph.D. Translated by GEorgE M‘Gowan, Ph.D., Demonstrator 
in Chemistry, University College of North Wales, Bangor. Cloth, 9:. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology. By J. M‘Grrcor- 


RoBertTson, M.A., M.B. Numerous Itustrations, cloth, 4s. 


#,* Full Catalogue of Educational Books, post-free, on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Railey. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. 0. Srpyer. 2 vols., 245 
Ow ready, 


MODERN AUTHORS: a Review and 


a Forecast. By AntHUR LyncH. 5s. 


A SUMMER in KIEFF. By Isazz, 


Morzis. Illustrated by Cochrane Morris. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
**Her journal is one of the brightest and freshest books of tr; 
season.’’—National Observer. aaaiatien 
“She has a clear eye f.r the characteristic features of Russian life ang 
manners, and records her impressions in a style that is distinctly lively ang 
readable.”—Saturday Review. 


An OCTAVE of FRIENDS. By Mrs. 


Lynn Linton. Crown 8vo, 63. 
** A decidedly entertaining collection of sketches and stories.” —Daily Telegraph, 


NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 
BOOKS. By Lady Witpe. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
“They are acute and lively.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


TWO YEARS AMONGST the 


SAVAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory Chapt 
North Queensland. By W. D. Pircarry, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. ponmni 4 py ™ 
** This is a capital work of travel. It records iu an unpretentious fashion the 
experience of a couple of years on the coist of New Guinea and the neighbouring 
isles; it narrates some thrilling adventures by sea and land; and the author 
without having much literary polish, has a happy knack of telling his story 
clearly and dramatically.”—Morning Post, 


A NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 


MISS WENTWORTBH’S IDEA. By 


W. E. Norris, Author of ‘‘ Matrimony,’ ‘‘ The Rogue,” &. 2 vols, 2ls. 
[Now ready, 


A NEW STORY BY E. DOWNEY (F. M. ALLEN). 


CAPTAIN LANAGAN’S LOG. 1 vol. 


‘* A most readable book, which is both amusing and exciting.”—Athenzum. 
ries pe — of your enjoying the racy vigour of * Captain Lanagan’s 
og.’ —Truth, 


The ROUND TOWER of BABEL. 


By E. Downey (F, M. Allen), Author of “ The Voyage of the Ark.” 
Bookstalls, 1s, ‘ eet 





WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, W.C. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” &. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


BEGGARS ALL. 


By Miss L. DOUGALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DORRIE. 


By WILLIAM TIREBUCK, Author of “ Saint 


Margaret,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Tirebuck is a novelist of undoubted courage and fertility 


of imagination...... The story is interesting beyond all question.” 
—Atheneum. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-frees 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED,—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
( i P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIOALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms,—Taritf of MANAGER. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE, 


Only Authorised English Translation. 
This day is published. 


My Water-Cure. As Tested through more 


than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Pre- 
servation of Health. By SEpastTIAN Knetpp, Parish Priest of Wérishofen 
(Bavaria). With a Portrait and other Illnstrations. Translated from the 
Thirtieth German Edition by ‘A. DEF,’ Crown 8vo, 53, 

“ The extraordinary success which has undeniably attended the pastor's treat- 
ment of diseases, and has made his name a household word throughout Germany 
and Austria, is enough to claim for his book serious attention...... The book is one 
that wil! be read with intere:t and pleasure, whether it produce conviction or 
not. It is written iu a pleasantly frank and naive style.””—Scotsman, 


This day is published. 


Freedom as Ethical Postulate. By 


James Sern, M.A., George Munro Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, Canada. 8vo, ls. 
“It is remarkably lucid, eminently readalle, and dezerves a wide circulation.’’ 
—Modern Church. 
“This pamphlet should be studied as well as real by every one interested in 
the deepest problem in moral philosophy.”—Giasyow Herald. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
Memoir of the 


Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of 


Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By Mrs. M. 0, W. OtipHant. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with Portraits, 21s, 


“ This is the book of the season.””"—Daily Chronicle. 

‘A delightfal and sympathetic memoir.” —Times, 

“ Never in the exercise of her imagination has Mrs. Oliphant drawn anything 
more remote from ordinary life.”—Standard. 

“It is a fascinating book on a fascinating subject.’’—Glabe, 

“The most interesting book we have read this year.”—Punch. 


For God and Humanity: a Romance 


of Mount Carmel. By Hasxett Situ, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Divine 
Epiphany,’”’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


“‘The volumes are full of interest, and in pleasant form they convey a variety 
of information as to the present condition of North-Western Palestine......There 
is no lack of sensational interest in the story.”—Times, 

‘This novel is original, beautiful, and instructive.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 

“There are few chapters that have not genuine interest, and the book as a 
whole is powerful and fascinating.”"—Scotsman. 

* An interesting story which will charm all its readers.”—Jewish World. 

‘A remarkable book.’—Observer, 


«* Embedded in the work are very diamonds of true and beautiful thoughts.’’ 
—Guardian, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM.” 


es J J 
Annals of a Fishing Village. Drawn 
from the Notes of ** A Son of the Marshes.” Edited by J. A.Owen. With 
7 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Itis altogether a pleasant and delightful book, and as we read we almost 
seem to feel the gale coming in over the flats, and the piping and screaming of 
the winged visitors to marsh and shore.””—Graphic. 

“A very fascinating little book......No one who takes up the story of Den’s 
delightful life, will put the book down again until they have with much regret 
finished its last page.””—Guardian. 

“This work is nothing less than fascinating.’”’—Spectator, 


Landscape Geology. A Plea for the 


Study of Geology by Landscape-Painters. By Huagu MILter, of H.M.’s 
Geological Survey. Crown 8yo, 33. 

“Since Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters,’ with its poetic discourses on art inter- 
Woven with science, was given to the world, no book with the exception of this 
handbook has appeared to arrest the painter, and make him ponder over the 
truths therein written.”’—Magazine of Art. 


“Tt is an excellent paper.”’—Morning Post. 


COMPLETE in THREE VOLUMES. 


Stephens’ Book of the Farm. Fourth 


Edition Revised, and in great part Rewritten, by James Macponatp, of 
the Farming World, &c. Ilustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals, 
Plans of Farm Buildings, and Engravings, handsomely bound, with leather 
back and gilt top, £3 3s, 


*,* Also in 6 Divisional Volumes, strongly bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d. each. 


“ The mst comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.”—Standard. 


“This work is, in the most comprehensive meaning of the term, enclyclopzdic, 
ente taining, and most reliable.’—Farmer. 


“The stand ird work on everything relatinz to the farm.””—Scotsman. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF 


JAMES BOSWELL 
(of Auchinleck). 
With an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and Writings. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
With 4 Portraits, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


LIFE of JANE WELSH CAR- 


LYLE, By Mrs, AtexanpeR IRELAND. With Portrait and Fac-simile- 
Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


‘* Mrs, Ireland’s volume is the best balanced and most authoritative study of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s life that has yet been published...... One cannot but be grateful to Mrs, 
Treland...... She writes brightly, carefully, and sympathetically.””—Academy. 


‘* Mrs, Ireland’s biography was worth writing, and is worth reading. It does 
no discredit to the honoured name she bears...... It brings to the problem of the 
a the wise and gentle judgment of an experienced woman.”—British 

eekly. 











NEW NOVEL by RICHARD PRYCE, 


MISS MAXWELL’S 
AFFECTIONS. 


By RICHARD PRYCE, Author of “ Just Impediment.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [September 15th. 





NEW BOOK OF HUMOROUS TRAVEL. 


TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. By V. Ceci 


= With 44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3. 6d. 
** A breezy and frolicsome narrative.”’—Times, 


**A smartly written account of a holiday trip, of which the incidents are 
pleasantly interesting. The persone of the story are well differentiated, and 
the accompanying illustrations add to the attractiveness of the tale.’"-—Globe. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


ABMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of 
To-Day. By WaLTER Besant. With 12 Illustrations by Fred Barnard. 


‘* Mr, Besant has seldom, if ever, written a better or more interesting story. 
When we compare it with average fiction, we feel almost inclined to fall down 
and worship the volume,”—Speaker. 


The WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of 


PHRA the PHGMNICIAN. By Epwin Lester Arnotp. With 12 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 


“* An admirable piec2 of work.”—Academy. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: a Novel of 


Adventure. By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Pavt Devon. With 2 
Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 


*** The Fountain of Youth’ is one of the ablest and most entertaining stories 
of adventure which has been published for a year or two past. The magic of 
the possible-impossible enhances its fascination.’’—Academy. 


FREELAND: 


A Social Anticipation. 


By Dr. THEODOR HERTZKA. 
Translated by ARTHUR RANSOM, 
Crown Syo, cloth extra, 6s. 


**Dr. Theodor Hertzka is an author who deserves to be widely known. A 
journalist and economist by special profession, he now appears before the Euro- 
pean public as the author of one of those ideal reconstructions, or rather evolu- 
tions, of society, which form so characteristic a feature in contemporary literary 
effort. ‘Freeland: a Social Anticipation,’ is the title of his story, the scene of 
which is laid in one of those enchantingly beautiful regions of Inner Africa, with 
which mo7ern explorers have made us all familiar. ‘ Freeland’ was first pub- 
lished in Vienna about eighteen months ago, and is now translated into English 
by Mr. Arthur Ransom. Dr. Hertzka is not, like most of those who have essayed 
this kind of imaginative literature, a mere spi of ingeni fancies. As an 
economist and thinker of wide acquirements and great natural power, he enjoys 
a Continental reputation. He has scientific reasons for the inspiring faith that 
is in him, and he sets them forth in his preface to ‘ Freeland,’ with a fullness 
of detail to which it is impossible for us to do justice in a brief note.”—Echo, 


LESSONS in ART. By Home 


With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 


*© A readable little volume......The author has endeavoured to write out some 
of the strictly necessary rules and laws of drawing and painting for the use 
of students, so that they may be able to work at home, and spare their masters. 
a number of questions if they are at art schools. The book deals with drawing 
and painting in water and oil-colour, and concludes with ‘ Hints on General 
AIG” .crcce Art students will, no doubt, find the little work helpful, and the general 
reader may dip into it with pleasure.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DAGONET DITTIES. By Gzorce R. Sms. 


GrorGE R. Sims. Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 
“The satirical humour, the playful extravagance, and the skilful knack 
of verzifying which he brings to bear upon topics of the hour—political, social, 
judicia), clerical, and military —will afford abundant entertainment.”—Daily News, 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CD.’S BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 


CHSAR—GALLIC WAR. BOOKS II. and III. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. G. RuTHERFORD, LL.D. 18mo, Is. 6a. | 
BOOK IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Bryans, M.A. | 
1gmo, ls. 6d. 
BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Cotsrcx, M.A. 
18mo, 


6d. 
BOOK VI, With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Coupgcx, M.A. 
CICERO SECOND PHILIPPIC. Edited by Professor 


-M 
CICERO in HIS LETTERS. By Professor B. Y. TrRERL, 
ir 
HORACE-ODES. BOOKS I., II, and III. With 
* Notes and Vocabularies > E. Pace, M.A. 1s, 6d. each, Without Vocabu- 
laries, Feap. 8vo, each 2 
EPISTLES = ARS POETICA. Edited by Professor 
A.S. W s. Fea 
SELECT EPODES and ARS POETICA. Eiited by 
H. A. Darton, M.A. 18mo, 1s. 6 
The SATIRES. Edited ad ArrHur Patmer, M.A. Feap. 


JUVENAL—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G. 
Harpy, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

LIVY. BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. 

M. StePuenson, M.A. 18mg, 1s. 6d. 
BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. AtForp. 18mo. 
[In preparation, 

BOOKS XXI.and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Carzs, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Also, adapted from . Capes’s Editien, with Notes and Vocabularies, by J. 

. MELBUISH, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 
PLAUTUS—CAPTIVI, Edited by A. R. S. Hauurprs, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 33. (Immediately. 
TACITUS_The HISTORIES. With Introduction, Notes, 
and an Index by Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A. 8vo, 16s, 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The commentary i is full, but not too fuil...... 
and the difficult. passages are bandied with sound scholarsnip and tact...... On the 
whole, this much-needed edition is an excellent p eve of careful work.” 
VERGIL—BUCOLICA. Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. 


Pace, M.A. 18mo, 1-. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD. —The notes are copious, correct, and suggestive, exactly 


hitting off the wants of bors’ 

— HANEID. BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 
A. S. WaLPoLe, M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. 

— ANEID. BOOKS II. and III. With Notes and 
Vecibulary by T. E. Pace, M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. each. 

— MNEID. BOOKS II. and III. Bated by E. W. 
Howson, M.A. (Withont Vocabulary.) Feap 8vo, 

— MNEID. BOOK VI. With Notes and , ar by T. 
KE, Pace, M.A. 18m», 1s. 61. 

— HINEID. BOOK VII. him Notes and Vocabulary by 
Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 18mo, ls, 6d 


GREEK. 
AESCHINES—In CTESIPHONTA. Edited by the Rev. 
T, GwaTxKin, M.A., and K, 8. SHockpuraH, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
mSCHYLUS-AGAMEMNON. With Translation. By 
. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 8vo, 12s. 
DEMOSTHENES—DE CORONA. Edited by B. Draxz, 
ae a Seventh Edition, Revision by E. 8. SHuckspurGH, M.A, Feap. 8vo, 


EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary 
y M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

— ION. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bayrietp, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 
price 2s. 6d. 

— HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonn, 
M A., and Rev. A. 8S. WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo, Is. 6d. 

— BACCHA. Edited by Professor R. Y. Tyereut, M.A. 


[Ii B preparation. 
— IPHIGENIA in AULIS, Biited by E. B. Exezaxo, 
M.A. 8 
HERODOTUS. BOOKIII. Edited by G.C. Macavzay, M.A. 


Feap. 810, 23. 6 
—= BOOK VI. Edited by Professor J. Srracuan, M.A. Feap. 


3. 6d 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" It is far and away the best edition of any 
single book of Herodotus that has yet appeared in this country.” 
— BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. Monracu Burizr. Feap. 8vo, 
rice 33. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN. —‘‘ The notes do high credit to the editor’s scholarship.” 
PINDAR—The NEMEAN ODES. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
M.A. Doblin. 8vo, 12s, 
MANCHESTER EXAMINER. —“‘Mr. Bury’s fall sand masterly edition of 
*The Nemean Odes’ should receive a cordial welcome. 
THUCYDIDES. BOOK IV,., CHAPS. 1-4. Edited by 
C. E. Graves. 18mo, ls, 6d. 
— BOOK II. By E. C. Marcuant, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
1Neurly ready. 
— BOOKS VI. and wit. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 
With Map, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6 
XENOPHON A NABASIS. BOOK I. With Notes and 
Lowen ig A by Rev, A. S. WaLpote, M.A., 1s, 6d.; by E, A. WELLS, M.A, 
18mo, ls. 
_ ANABASIS. BOOK IT. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
v. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 
— ANABASIS. BOOK ut ” With Notes and Vocabulary by 
Rev. G. N. Natt, M.A. 18mo, ls. 61 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* The best eighteenpenny- worth of text and com- 
mentary that we have come across for many a day, 
— ANABASIS. BOOKIV. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 18mo, ls, 6d. 





ENGLISH. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE (1560-1665). By 


GEORGE SatntsBury. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6 
EIGHTEENTH CE NTURY. LITERATURE (1660. 
1780). By Epmusp Gossz. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A hg HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE, 
I.R.G s, 6d. With Analysis. Part I. (607—1265.) Part II, 

Gdocissy “Part nit, (1510-1639). Part IV. (1680-1873). 3s. each, 

DRYDEN. By G. Saintspury. (“English Men of Letters,”) 
1s. 6d. ; sewed, ls, 

GRAY—POEMS. With Introduction and Notes by Jouy 
ca Inspector of Schoolx, Madras. Globe 8vo, 1s. 9d.; 
sewe 8 


MILTON—PARADISELOST. BOOKSTI.andII. With 
Introduction and Notes, by MICHAEL MacMILLAN, B.A. 13, 94.; sewed, ls, 6d, 
POPE. By Lxsuiz Srepuzy. (“English Men of Letters,”) 
1s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s, 
— POETICAL WORKS (including the Satires and Epistles), 
Edited by Professor A.W. Warp. Globe Edition, 3:, 6d. 
SCOTT—The LADY of the DAKE. With Introduction 
and Notes, by F. T. Patarave, M.A. ls, 
— The LADY of the LAKE, With Introduction and 
Notes, by G. H. Stuart, M.A. 2s. 6U.; sewed, 2s, 
— The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By G.H. Srvazz, 
M.A., and KE. H E uot, B.A. Globe Svo, 2.; sewed, 1s. 9d. 
SHAKESPEARE—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by K. Driauton. 1s, 9d.; sewed, ls. 6d. 
— ANTONY and CLEOPATRA, By the Same. Cloth, 
28. 6d. ; sewed, 23. 
— CORIOLANUS. By the Same. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
— HAMLET. By the Same. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
— HENRY V. By the Same, 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
— KING LEAR. By the Same. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
— The ~ 7a" need of VENICE. BytheSame. 1s.9d.; 
sewe 8, 


TENNYSON—The COMING of ARTHUR and The 
— Gof ARTHUR. Edited by F. J. Rowg, M.A.- Globe 

— ENOCH ARDEN. With Introduction and Notes by W. 
T. WEBB, M.A. Globe 8vo, 23. 

— The PRINCESS. With Introduction and Notes by P. M. 
WALLACE, M.A. Globe 8vo, {In the press, 


DIVINITY. 
A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 
CHuRCH ot ENGLAND. By Rev. G. fF, Mactrar, D.U. 18mo, 13. 6d, 
A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Same. With Scripture Proofs, 18mo, 6d. 


ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Notes, by Rev. 
J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6d 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
A COMPENDIOUS FRENCH DICTIONARY. By 


Gustave Masson. New and Cheaper Edition. 
MOLIERE—Le MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. Edited 
by G. E. Fasnacat. 1s, 
— Le MISANTHROPE. By the Same. 1s. 
— Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. By the Same. 1s. 
SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Sxzxpon, 


Litt.D. 23, 6d. 
MATHEMATICS. 


RIDER PAPERS on EUCLID. BOOKS I. and II. 
By Rupert DEakIN, M.A. 18mo, cloth, ls. 

The ELEMENTS of EUCLID. BOOKSI.and II. By 
I. TopuuntER, F.R.S_ 18mo, ls. 

The PROGRESSIVE EUCLID. BOOKS I. and II. 
With Notes, Exercises, and Deductiun:, Hdited by A. T. Ric#aRpsoy, 
M.A. Illustrated, Globe 8vo, 23. 6, 

SCOTSMAN.—“ A capital Euclid to begin on.’ 

The TRIGONOMETRY of ONE ANGLE. By the 

Rey. J. B. Lock, M.A. Globe 8vu, 23, 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
A NEW TEXT-BOOK OF ORYSfALLOGRAPHY. 
ELEMENTS of CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. For Students 


of Chemistry, Physics, and Mineralogy. By Georcs Huntina@pon WILLIAMS, 
Ph.D. Crown 8v0, cloth, 63, 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By T. 
JEFFERY PaRKER, B.Sc., F.R.S. Ltlustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 
OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. By Haratp Horrorne. 

Translated by M. E. LownvEs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
SCOTSMAN,.—“ It is as clear and as comprehensive a text-book of modern 
scientific psychology as will be found in any language.” 

A COURSE of PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in 
BOTAWY. By F. 0. Bower, D.sc., F.R.S,, Regius Professor of Botany 
in the University of Glasgow. New Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS in HEAT, LIGHT, and 
SOUND. By D.E. Jonzs, B.Sc, Glube 8vo, cloth, "95. 6d. 
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